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There are 50% more rubber body mounts 
in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier becomes. In the 
Ford Family of Fine cars, with 50°; 
more insulating body mounts, you 
get a remarkably quiet ride. 
* 7 a 

Another reason for the unusually 
quiet ride in our cars: the passenger 
area is sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, and 





other parts of the power train. Rub- 
ber and other equally effective insu- 
lating materials are used to lock out 
noise and vibration. 

* ok * 


Also adding to the silence of the ride 
in our cars is extra sound insulation. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars there 
is up to 57% more area covered with 
sound absorption material. 

x - * 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an “‘X.”’ Weak in the middle, they 
can be twisted out of shape. Guard- 
rail frames in our cars curve out. They 
are strong in the middle. This is true 
of Ford and Mercury. Guard rails 
also protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies of Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 





Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter. They are less subject to 
distortion, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 
* * 

These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 
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“I’m useful. I’m busy. I spend hours 
on the phone every day. I do oodles 
of odd jobs around here. I’m too bright 
to waste time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I’m too well paid. 

“That’s what I told the boss. Okay, 
he said. So we got a postage meter. 
Golly! Why didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a postage meter: 
You bypass those GI glued stamps. Get 
tid of stamp sticking and good-bye 
government stamped envelopes. Keep 
the stamp box for petty cash. 

You always have the right stamp — 
because you print it. Any amount for 
any kind of mail. Right on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. Plus 
your own small ad, if you want one. You 
stamp and seal a day’s mail in minutes! 


A girl like me, I said, 
deserves a postage meter! 






















How do you buy postage? Go to the 
nearest postoffice. They set the meter for 
as much as you want to buy, a little or a 
lot. Postage in the meter can't be stuck 
together, swiped, borrowed, burned up, 
or blown away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered mail takes 
less time in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier planes and trains. 

You're too small for a meter? Not 
at all! More than a hundred thousand 
small mailers use the DM, desk model 
postage meter. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage 
— like the DM for its convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration in your 
office, no obligation? Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 








- 
— * 
Pitne y ba B OW eG Ss PitNEY-Bowes, INC. 
rE 8399 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
= Send free 0 booklet 0 postal rate chart to: 
= POSTAGE METERS site p 
Nv 
Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 139 offices in U.S. and Canada. as 
In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 399, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. Address 
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More on ‘My Church and Me’ 


« ... There is no defense for the neglect, 
and the lack of empathy Jean Roberts 
has received. No one will be able to 
demonstrate to her the recognition of 
the corporate and personal failure of the 
church and its pastoral care. 

But if we are to heed her message 
(P.L., February 15, 1961), we will need 
to reappraise the caring and supporting 
roles to which the gospel addresses itself. 
If there are other Mrs. Robertses who 
share her feelings (I don’t doubt there 
are), let them make clear their expecta- 
tions of the church and its ministry. 
Notify the pastor, or a church member 
who will see the pastor. Ask that he call 
and enter into the experiences with the 
member. He should consult with the 
physician or hospital staff concerning 
how he may best serve the person. He 
may find that he must interpret to his 
session that this ministry is a crucial one, 
one for which he must have or make 
time. And I further anticipate that he 
will need to have additional preparation 
for this particular ministry. Will the 
Church care enough to do the very best 
—provide the time and the financial 
support in order that their pastor become 
better equipped to support and demon- 
strate the care of the persons for whom 
Mrs. Roberts speaks? 

—STEPHEN B, RyBoLt 


Pastor, Odell Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Marshall, Missouri 


« ...Itis true society expects more from 
our ministers and church members, but 
they, too, are a part of our society, made 
up of people who are in need of chang- 
ing attitudes toward mental illness. . . . 
Only through education can these atti- 
tudes [of rejection toward mental illness] 
change. Congregations and ministers are 
a part of our growing society, and to say 
that their attitudes should be different 
would be saying they are not people. 
People find it difficult to accept mental 
illness because of fear—fear of that 
which they do not understand. 

There is a great need for Church 
Boards and the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to consider including in their 
staffs a psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
psychiatric social worker to assist the 
ministers in dealing with the emotional 
and spiritual needs of the congrega- 
tions.... —Mrs. NorMAN ERICKSON 

Spokane, Washington 


« ... In the Presbyterian Church the 
minister is not the church although most 
of us seem to think he is. The church 
body is the church, and nobody should 
get angry at the church body because 
that includes Mrs. Roberts, you, me, and 
every member.—And what Jean Roberts 
wants of the church, we of the church 
want her to have.... 

On the facts set forth by Mrs, 
Roberts, I would not like to judge her 
minister. Her judgment is too subjective, 
too subject to possibility of error. . . . All 
the ministers I have ever met have been 
worthy of their congregations, and per- 
haps even a little better. . . . 

—Rurvus B. ALLen 
Fords, New Jersey 


« “The Story of My Church and Me’... 
should be required reading for every 
church member, especially every church 
officer. —Caru B, Lamborn 

Pleasantville, New Jersey 


« ... Lest the reputation of the Church 
and pastors in general suffer because of 
the failure . . . described by Mrs. Roberts, 
let me tell you how different was our 
experience in a similar situation. 
When . . . we [suddenly became] aware 
that mental illness had struck in ou 
midst, the first person outside of the 
family, other than the doctor, whom we 
called was our minister. After a brief visit 
with the sick one, he confirmed our fears 
that a specialist should be called in, and 
it was through his efforts that an excel- 
lent psychiatrist, new in our community, 
was located. . . . During our son’s stay 
... in the hospital, our pastor visited him 
almost daily and kept in close touch with 
my husband and me. . . . Our phone was 
kept busy with calls from concerned 
members of our church. . . . During our 
son’s long convalescence at home . . . he 
was made to feel in many ways the 
interest of the people of our church and 
their desire to help. 

Today our boy is back in school, ap- 
parently making a good recovery. . . . 
We have never felt more strongly “the 
tie that binds” than we did during this 
recent trouble, and I hope that we shall 
never forget—or become too preoccupied 
with other things—to render this kind of 
Christian service te others. . .. The pastor 
cannot do it all, and we individual 
church members are largely responsible 
when a church fails in its duty as in the 
case of which Mrs. Roberts writes. 


—Mrs. Ricuarp P. STRAND 
Des Plaines, I/linois 
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6 Meditation: Living in the Power of the Resurrection by William C. Schram 
7 Poem: An Easter Meditation by Frank C. Martick 
8 Should This Church Be Built? by John R. Fry with photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


A new congregation in Burlington, Vermont, explores new paths of service. 


13 The New English Bible by Floyd V. Filson 
A translation from the original New Testament Greek, the New English Bible grips atten- 
tion and makes familiar passages live with new power. 

16 For Every Age and Clime by Jeanne Carruthers 
At all points of the compass, Christians in the older churches and the youngest re-enact the 
timeless Passion Play. 


20 Daffodils or Jesus Christ? by William H. Chalker 

Daffodils are pretty, but they and their life cycle have nothing to do with the Resurrection. 
22 The Mysterious Master of Siena by Mary Seth 
24 Saturday Thoughts 


NEWS 


28 NCC Addresses Top National Problems THE COVER: Although painted 500 years ago in Siena, 
“The Resurrection” has been unknown in recent times. Re- 
29 Nehru and God discovered two years ago, it is here reproduced in color 
for the first time. See The Mysterious Master of Siena. 
30 Overseas Church Women Guests of UPW 
The name of Floyd V. Filson, who reviews The New 
32 Church Union: Discussion Continues English Bible, is well-known to PresByTEeRIAN Lire read- 
ers, for he has written several feature articles as well as 
33 WCC Asks End of Nuclear Testing the monthly We’ve Been Asked. Dr. Filson is dean and 
professor of New Testament Literature and History at 
34 Nuclear Arms Seen as War Deterrent McCormick Theological Seminary. 
34 Cuban General Mission Pledge Rises 193 Per Cent Another professor, William H. Chalker (Daffodils or 
Jesus Christ?), teaches philosophy and religion at the 
35 Supreme Court OK‘s Buses for Parochial Students Presbyterian-related College of Idaho in Caldwell. 
Two pastors, William C. Schram and Frank C. Martick, 
are also contributors to the 1961 Easter issue. Mr. Schram 
(Living in the Power of the Resurrection) serves the 
Huguenot Memorial Presbyterian Church in Pelham, New 
York, while Mr. Martick (An Easter Meditation) is minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Mankato, Minnesota. 
40 Seen and Heard: The Only Saintliness that Matters The author of For Every Age and Clime, Mrs. L. Bruce 
Carruthers, a former missionary in India, is Secretary of 
43 Children’s Story: The Grandmother House Fine Arts for the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 


by Dorothy Ballard _ Relations. 
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Living in the Power 
of the Resurrection 


by WILLIAM C. SCHRAM 


Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly 
that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom you crucified. (Acts 2:36) 


vEN on Easter morning the stubborn fact re- 

mains that Jesus Christ was crucified. Even 

at Pentecost, when the Spirit came upon the 
band gathered around Peter in Jerusalem, the horror 
of it could not be avoided: Jesus Christ was crucified. 
Even now, on the first day of the week following our 
remembrance of the last days of Jesus’ agony of body 
and spirit, the memory of it casts a pall: Jesus Christ 
was crucified. 

The power of sin, the inevitability of death, cannot 
be lightly brushed aside by the fact of the empty 
tomb. For all the triumph of our faith, honesty compels 
us to concede the power of evil and death, especially 
in our own lives. Behind our shouted assurances of faith 
remain our whispered doubts. Behind our brave hopes 
lie our broken dreams. Behind our earnest intentions 
stand the tragic reminders of sweet promises turned 
sour. Behind the tender memories of former affection 
yawns the broad chasm of separating death. 

Easter is not easily arrived at. Not for God himself. 
Nor for us. The cruciform pattern of life is not erased 
on Easter morning. 

But that pattern is transcended. The last word is not 
spoken by our persistent sin, or even by our approach- 
ing death. God’s word is the last word: “God has made 
him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you cruci- 
fied.” 

For all its crosses, life’s meaning is not nailed finally 
to a stick. For all its tombs, life’s end is not despair. 
That is what Peter was saying when, filled with the 
Spirit, he preached boldly to Israel that the crucified 
Jesus is indeed the living, reigning Christ. There is a 
victory on the far side of sin. There is a victory on the 
far side of death. 

But not on the far side only. Easter means that eter- 
nal life is not “one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 
Eternal life is now, for the victory won was not claimed 
in heaven's infinities but on this pitiful bit of earth. 
The triumph was not a future promise but a present 
fact. Nor was the Resurrection moment trapped in a 
short segment of fleeting history, there to wait the full- 
ness of God's time. No, it overwhelms the past and 
brings the future to the present. 

Though in your life and mine the sin remains, though 
death itself is real, a new dimension is added to life 
here and now. Like Peter, we live in the power of the 
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Resurrection. This is the power which enables us to 
look honestly at all that is selfish in our lives; to con. 
cede that we do not do justly, nor love mercy, nor walk 
humbly with our God. This is the power which makes us 
face the stark fact that our “civilized” crucifixions are 
not the less real, as we draw out life’s spirit from chil 
dren and husbands and wives, from friends and enemies 
alike, by racking them on the cross of our self-interest 
and demanding that they conform to our patterns. 
This is the power that unleashes the tears which flow 
at the awareness of our need. This is the power which 
opens our lives to the gift of transforming mercy. For 
that is what the Resurrection is: God’s assurance that 
though we crucify his love, he loves us still. 

Living in the power of the Resurrection means having 
our eyes set both upon this life and the next. It means 
discovering that dying to the old and rising to the new 
is a present option which brings the eternal moment 
near. Life becomes not merely a length of days. It has 
a qualitative as well as quantitative essence. Truth and 
mercy, forgiveness and love become our answering re- 
sponse to God’s own love revealed in the victory of the 
Resurrection. 

Such is our Easter faith. But no divine command 
compels it. No angelic storm trooper herds us into meek 
compliance. No incontrovertible proof shocks us into 
awareness of what God has done in Christ. Indeed, 
the miracle is that God, knowing us even better than 
we know ourselves, knowing our passion for trusting 
most the frail schemes for salvation we ourselves de- 
vise, sets before us the Resurrection power and trusts 
us to appropriate and use it. He trusts us to accept the 
newness of life made possible in Christ without so 
much as a hint of heavenly coercion. 

He trusts us to accept the love so freely given and 
in the power of it to live in each eternal moment. Be- 
cause we are loved, he trusts us to stifle in our personal 
relationships those hatreds which can fester into the 
destruction of a whole planet; to live with such com- 
passion that we destroy the prejudices which eat away 
at the spirits of the oppressed and oppressor alike; to 
tear down those crosses on which our greed and pride 
nail those who presume to thwart our hopes. 

He trusts us to love! Yet who, looking at the sorry 
history of his own life, dares say now, “I shall so love.” 
Not one of us. But because Christ is risen, we can say, 
“God is love.” We can face the future, despite its head- 
long dash toward new Calvaries, secure in the faith 
that Christ has already overcome the world. And trust- 
ing him, we can open our lives to the power of the 
risen Lord. 
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No dewy moment this, of chirping birds and 
Fresh lilies kissed by morning sunlight 
Or dainty, spring flowers nodding 

To bunnies nibbling the tendrils 
Of life reborn again 

From winter's dark earth. 
No jaunty change of season, however weicome. 
And,—wno easy, 

“He is risen.” “You too shall live.” 
To sundry, uncaring multitudes. 

As though death were a “pushover,” 

And immortality a foregone conclusion 
As certain as the season's change 

And just as free,——or as 

Easily purchased as a new Easter bonnet. 
But this—,“when it was yet dark.” 

Eerie moment for a frightened woman alone, 
Coming to visit death at a tomb. 

She, who had known the living death 
And had seen great 

Nails 

Driven through tender hands 

Which had once touched her with life. 
Bless the memory. Assuage the grief. 
And that spear which had 

Stabbed the “Amen” 

Upon His last, agonized word 

“It is finished.” 

And it had been,—finished. 

That's death. And His Cause too. 

And her hope. 

And darkness fell. 

So it is written, “Mary stood weeping” 
When her senses reeled 

And the impossible, staggering sound 

Of a Voice 

Whirled round her like bursting stars 

And He spoke. 

Such is the ever-mysterious, awesome 

Easter fact of 


Death and Life. 
—Frank C. Martick 








A new congregation 
in Burlington, Vermont, 
explores new paths 


of service 


by John R. Fry 
with photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


In the heart of New England one of the most cre- 
ative, theologically spectacular parishes in America 
seeks to minister to the world of Burlington, Vermont, 
in Christ's name. It has found its life not in ministering 
to itself but, instead, ministering to the jailed, the 
lonely, the misunderstood, the sick, poor, and antag- 
onistic. The church here is not primarily a minister or 
a building, but Christ’s people who exist in Burlington 
to proclaim and live the good news. “Christ Church- 
Presbyterian” is really a new church. 

The jail committee illustrates this newness, this di- 
rection of the church into the world of Burlington. 
Members of the jail committee spend one night of the 
week in conversation with the inmates in the county 
jail, and often spend hours in follow-up activities—see- 
ing the judge. the sheriff, lining up jobs, and counseling 
an inmate's family. Often nothing can be done to help, 
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SHOULD 
THIS 
CHURCH 


BE 
BUILT? 


but listening becomes a help in itself. A young man 
who has illegally entered the United States from Can- 
ada can be helped. An alcoholic who has been jailed 
for passing bad checks can be helped. An immature 
young husband who has attempted to run away from 
his difficulties and who thus has been jailed for non- 
support can be helped. And the jail committee does 
help. According to the sheriff, this is the first civilian 
interest ever taken in the jail. He expresses admiring 
wonder about the fact of the jail committee’s compas- 
sion. 


Normal expectations 

When the church was chartered in 1956, a seven- 
acre lot was purchased with an eye for its central loca- 
tion in the high potential middle and upper middle 
class housing area on the north side of the city. The 
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lot had a house on it and a combination TV repair shop 
and boat showroom. The congregation moved their 
minister into the house; they swept up the building, 
called it the temporary chapel. More than four years 
later that building is still being used. 

A sign was erected on the lot telling passers-by, 
“This is the future home of Christ Church-Presbyte- 
rian.” If a passer-by were at all informed, he would be 
able to visualize the developments that the sign seems 
to portend. First, the congregation erects a Christian 
education building with a chapel. By the time it is 
finished, the passer-by is sufficiently impressed by the 
building to drop in. There he is met by a bursting 
crowd of people like himself who demonstrate friendli- 
hess and joy to have him around. So he stays and be- 


comes a part of the welcomers as the new people 


continue to come in never-ending numbers. Soon the 
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chapel is outgrown. A building committee comes up 
with a $180,000 plan for a “church.” The congregation 
approves the plan and at the same time accepts the 
session’s recommendation to begin a_three-services- 
per-Sunday schedule. 

By the time the “church” is finished, it can seat the 
whole congregation. But the Sunday school, even on 
two sessions, meets in people's living rooms and all 
over the Christian education building, while still the 
new people continue to come until a new wing is called 
for. The “church” now proves inadequate, so an extra 
worship service is added, as are an associate minister, 
a director of Christian education, and a minister of 
music, 

The passer-by becomes a member of a successful 
church; he goes to its suppers, sends his children to 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, Brownies, Cubs, choirs, pic- 
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SHOULD THIS CHURCH BE BUILT? 


nics, camps, rallies. He and his wife are caught up in 
Couples’ Clubs, Men’s Clubs, Women’s Associations, 
possibly becoming trustees, deacons, or elders. They 
support the church. Their friends support the church. 
Everybody is proud of the church and takes visiting 
relatives to the church as the point of chief civic in- 
terest. 

Because so many “new” churches have developed 
in this way—from nothing to 1,800 members and a 
$300,000 “plant”—the sign on the Burlington lot raises 
expectations in the passer-by. He has reason to expect 
that this church will conform to the pattern. This is 
what a church does. Some members and friends of 
Christ Church-Presbyterian still do expect these things. 
But manv more of the congregation and its friends, 
including the minister, the Reverend William Hollister, 
are dedicated to remarkably different goals. These goals 
make life in the Burlington congregation not only dif- 
ferent but considerably less than serene. 


A church built on false pretenses? 

A recent congregational meeting began at 7:30 p.m. 
It concluded two recesses later at 1:30 a.m. During 
the six hours of meeting, the congregation heatedly 
discussed the direction that the church is taking. Things 
came to a head, as they generally do, in discussing the 
perennial question, is building a church necessary? 





Congregation fills the chapel for morning service; building 
formerly was television repair shop and boat showroom. 
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At a center at the University of Vermont, members of the 
church participate in a discussion group with students. 


One part of the congregation is convinced that build. 
ing a new building at this point in the parish’s life 
would repudiate everything that the church has af. 
firmed. Were a building program begun, membership 
requirements would have to be relaxed because 135 
members obviously cannot pay for a new building. 
Energies presently going into study and community ac- 
tivity would be siphoned off into getting the building 
finished. Important projects would have to be dropped, 
and significant new projects postponed if not forgotten, 
“And for what?” argues the majority of the congrega- 
tion. “For a building, some brick, and glass, and wood?” 

Ken Wolvington, an engineer at General Electric’s 
Nose Cone plant in Burlington—and a very articulate 
and well-read layman—has written a paper for con- 
gregational study and discussion entitled “Is the Church 
Built on False Pretenses?” In this paper he likens the 
modern church to modern football, pointing out that 
as the game of football has come to mean stadiums, 
silken uniforms, and more expensive footballs—in such 
a way that the original idea for playing football has 
been lost—the modern church has come to mean build- 
ings, show, ecclesiastical maneuvering, with a corre- 
sponding loss of understanding about what the Church 
of Jesus Christ actually has been created to do. Mr. 
Wolvington proposes, accordingly, that the church 
stick to its main business, which is proclaiming and 
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living the good news about God. Its life is squandered 
on itself when the Church enters into the “Mission” of 
one long building campaign after another. 

Bill Hollister has had a profound influence on the 
direction of his people’s thinking, of course, but he 
insists that the Wolvington paper, for instance, was 
not a “put-up” job. It represents, says the minister, the 
genuine thinking life of the laity which is creative, and 
fresh, and realistic: something to be listened to, not 
arranged for. On the question of the Wolvington paper, 
Hollister himself takes a more moderate view. 

Hollister contends that to build a building before 
the people know why they need a building or what a 
Christian church can be doing is at least to get the 
cart before the horse. “We have a NEW church,” he 
emphasizes. “If we should embark on a building cam- 
paign prematurely merely because this is what churches 
do, then we have an old church already. We lose our 
newness. We lose our effectiveness. We become ninety 
years old before we have learned how to walk.” 


Anything can happen at any time 

In a recent session meeting, newly elected ruling 
elder John Soles tried to point out what was at stake. 
He reaffirmed the necessity for maintaining the present 
range of congregational activities, then he added after 
asignificant but, “If we don’t soon develop some project, 














































































Choir rehearses before service in corner of a church school 
classroom. Director is Kenneth Wolvington, an elder. 
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The Reverend William Hollister displays wrought iron sculp- 
ture, a gift from a well-known artist who lives in Burlington. 


such as a building, to get everyone enthusiastic, things 
do not look good for us.” Background for such a state- 
ment can be found in the less than total congregational 
participation in the congregational life. This is the 
picture: 

Twenty-six adults meet on Wednesday evenings in 
order to participate in study and discussion. 

A committee of five men visit the county jail every 
Monday night. 

Seventy per cent of the women meet in a single 
large circle arrangement each month. 

Occasionally members of the congregation partici- 
pate with Mr. Hollister in student discussion at the 
Barn, which is the name given a building presently 
being used by students from the University of Vermont 
and School of Medicine. 

If Ken Wolvington wins a point he has been trying 
to make recently, occupational discussion groups will 
be under way, and these will theoretically involve 
every working person in the congregation intensely in 
both study and action. 

Mr. Soles’s point is that a rather intimate group of 
the congregation has become crucially alive to the 
cadences of the Christian faith. These people strongly 
believe that the Church exists to serve the world. But 
these are the only people who “are really with it.” The 
others don’t quite see what is going on, are not so 
widely involved, and consequently need some tangible, — 
more traditional programs. John Soles regrets that this 
is so, but he makes a robust plea that these less than 
fully committed be recognized and provided for. 

Of course, his point may be taken care of at any 
time in such a congregation. Out of a study group 
discussing the nature of the church has come the jail 
committee, Mr. Hollister’s seemingly casual remarks 
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SHOULD THIS CHURCH 
BE BUILT? 


in a sermon have provoked a full-scale investigation 
by the deacons into what the church might do in the 
event that Mayor Fitzgerald develops a program to 
meet Burlington’s urban blight. That investigation 


could end up in a program that would involve the, 


congregation in full-scale political-social activity. Any- 
thing can happen at any time. But if that anything 
doesn’t happen, then the session may soon have to 
consider, against the majority's deepest convictions, a 
building campaign to provide the mortar to hold the 
congregation together. 
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In the loneliness of the city jail, a member of the Bur- 
lington church talks with a prisoner soon to be released. 
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At the cost of living in continual tension, Christ 
Church-Presbyterian has evaded the whole question 
of success. It does not measure itself in numerical or 
financial terms, which are the standard terms used ty 
measure success. It makes no fetish of being small, 
Smallness or bigness does not matter. The Burlington 
Church is small; that is just the way things have worked 
out. The strenuous study demanded of membership 
classes frequently exposes prospective members to 
questions and obligations that they cannot accept, so 
they don't join. Unlike some other churches with which 
people can affiliate merely by signifying intention, this 
church takes membership as a matter worthy of con- 
siderable pondering. Consequently the number of mem- 
bers does not grow by dramatic leaps and bounds. 

But when new members do make their vows, they 
know what they have joined. One man (who explicitly 
said he was the original Mr. Anonymous) said the few 
doctrinal qualms he experienced before joining have 
now disappeared—not that he has gotten over them. 
He has found that affirming his central Christian obli- 
gations leaves him no time to fuss about the minor 
matters. Another man, Mr. John Ryder, although uneasy 
about “some things,” has taken on the main responsi- 
bility for starting a bona fide “Coffee House” in down- 
town Burlington that will furnish to the church and 
community an opportunity to confront kinds of cultural 
expression not now generally available to the public. 
Also such a place will allow people to talk about any- 
thing from budgets to theology in such a climate that 
theology is always a lively option. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Hol- 
lister, Sgt. John Maxwell, U.S.A.F., Professors Albert 
Saddler and Daniel Scheans, and the William Aswads 
are enthusiastic about their project and call it a project 
in Christian action, a fulfillment of their Christian re- 
sponsibility to minister to all men and not just to 
Christians. 

Ruling out size as a criterion for measuring a church, 
the Burlington church does not want to be measured 
nor, itself, be made a yardstick fer other new congrega- 
tions. The church wants to get on with its work, ful- 
filling in Burlington and for the sake of Burlington its 
Christian mission. Mr. Hollister becomes at least ani- 
mated and possibly hostile at suggestions that he is 
pioneering a new pattern for new church development. 
He does not think that what Burlington is doing should 
become a rule for other churches. He is concerned with 
the Burlington church and has his hands full minister- 
ing to its life. “I do not presume to know about new 
church development everywhere nor anywhere else.” 

Well, should the church be built? The question is 
still unanswered. A lot of people want to take down 
the sign on the lot, arguing that it is misleading, and 
also arguing that the true home of Christ Church-Pres- 
byterian is in all of the places where members live and 
work. One woman has repeatedly offered to knock the 
sign down with her car at any time the session will 
give her a green light. But others want to see it stay 
as a symbol that someday a building will be erected 
on that lot to provide for them a church home. 
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The etching by French artist Jean Louis Forain (1852-1931) 
appears on the previous page with the permission of the 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross W. Sloniker Collection of Twentieth 
Century Biblical and Religious Prints, the Cincinnati Art 
Museum. The caption text is that of the New English Bible. 


THE NEW ENGLISH 
BIBLE 


(CONTINUED) 


merely a revision of previous English versions. Its aim 
has been to give an accurate, clear translation in “the 
natural vocabulary, constructions, and rhythms of con- 
temporary speech.” Biblical scholars have worked with 
a panel of literary advisers to combine accuracy with 
effective literary style. The resulting translation is 
somewhat free, but it tries to be faithful always to the 
meaning of the original Greek. 

The American reader will find the style simple, clear, 
and almost always effective. Rarely will the wording 
sound strange to American ears, as it does to me in 
Matthew 20:31, “The people rounded on them [that 
is, rebuked them] and told them to be quiet,” and 
Mark 12:15, “Why are you trying to catch me out [that 
is, test and trap me]?” 

The format of the new version, which is priced at 
$4.95, is attractive. Excellent readable type, paragraph- 
ing and quotation marks, and placing of verse numbers 
in the margin result in a pleasing page and easy reading. 
A few content headings are given for the longer books 
and one content heading for each shorter letter. Al- 
ternate translations and manuscript variations are noted 
in footnotes, but not in great numbers. 

In a few cases the freedom of translation has led 
to unjustified variation. For the King James Version’s 
“God forbid,” this new version gives nine different 
translations; for the “Verily I say unto you” of the first 
three Gospels, four different translations; and for the 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you” of the Gospel of John, 
eleven different translations. 

While these and other features will arouse objections 
and mislead the student who knows no Greek, we must 
remember that every translation has its faults, and this 
new translation on the whole is scholarly, vigorous, and 
notable. Again and again the skillful phrasing grips at- 
tention and makes familiar passages live with new 
power. The narrative passages have flow and vividness. 
The teaching sections challenge attention by their 
pointed wording. Examples will show this. 

Jesus, teaching that “you are not to swear at all,” 
says in Matthew 5:37, “Plain ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ is all you need 
to say.” In explaining the Parable of the Soils, Jesus 
says of certain people that the seed “strikes no root in 
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them; they have no staying-power” (Mark 4:17). The 
famous word of Jesus in Acts 20:35 reads thus: “Hap. 
piness lies more in giving than in receiving.” 

Chapters nine through eleven of Romans deal with 
“The Purpose of God in History.” Paul ends this section 
with words of reverent praise to God. Here are the 
closing words: “Source, Guide, and Goal of all that is— 
to him be glory for ever! Amen” (11:36). 

To bring out Paul’s meaning in Galatians 3:19, Paul's 
concise words are expanded and interpreted: “Then 
what of the law? It was added to make wrongdoing a 
legal offence. It was a temporary measure pending the 
arrival of the ‘issue’ to whom the promise was made.” 

The spirit of Paul’s ministry comes out in I Corinthi- 
ans 9:16-18: “Even if I preach the Gospel, I can claim 
no credit for it; I cannot help myself; it would be misery 
to me not to preach. . . . Then what is my pay? The 
satisfaction of preaching the Gospel without expense 
to anyone.” Paul's promise to repay what Onesimus has 
taken from his master Philemon recalls the form of a 
legal note: “Here is my signature, Paut; I undertake 
to repay” (Philemon 19). 

The new translation has some vigorous and chal- 
lenging passages on Christian living: “No coarse, stu- 
pid, or flippant talk; these things are out of place” 
(Ephesians 5:4). “Rivalry and personal vanity should 
have no place among you” (Philippians 2:3). “Make 
no mistake: ‘Bad company is the ruin of a good char- 
acter.’ Come back to a sober and upright life and leave 
your sinful ways” (I Corinthians 15:33-34). 

It is interesting that just as in this country the Revised 
Standard Version met effectively the widely felt need 
for a translation in present-day English, so every promi- 
nent Protestant group in Great Britain saw the need of 
a new translation in the English of this day. I think 
that in English-speaking churches the future lies with 

these two translations. 

If the Old Testament part of the New English Bible 
is translated, as I expect it will be, with the vigor and 
clarity which its New Testament shows us, we may 
expect this new translation to be widely read and 
highly valued in this country, and to be recognized as 
the dominant English translation in Great Britain. 
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KING JAMES 


Acts 20:35 

| have showed you all things, how 
that so laboring ye ought to support 
the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 


Ephesians 5:4 

Neither filthiness, nor foolish talk- 
ing, nor jesting, which are not con- 
venient: but rather giving of thanks. 


| Corinthians 15:33-34 

Be not deceived: Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners. Awake 
to righteousness, and sin not; for 
some have not the knowledge of 
God: I speak this to your shame. 


Matthew 5:3-10 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted. 


Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. 


Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for 


they shall be filled. 


Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children of 
God. 


Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 
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REVISED 
STANDARD 


In all things I have shown you that 
by so toiling one must help the 
weak, remembering the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ 


Let there be no filthiness, nor silly 
talk, nor levity, which are not fitting; 
but instead let there be thanksgiv- 
ing. 


Do not be deceived: “Bad company 
ruins good morals.” Come to your 
right mind, and sin no more. For 
some have no knowledge of God. 
I say this to your shame. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. 


Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 


Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied. 


Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called sons of God. 


Blessed are those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


NEW ENGLISH 


*. .. [ showed you that it is our duty 
to help the weak in this way, by hard 
work, and that we should keep in 
mind the words of the Lord Jesus, 
who himself said, “Happiness lies 
more in giving than in receiving.” 


No coarse, stupid, or flippant talk; 
these things are out of place; you 


should rather be thanking God. 


Make no mistake: ‘Bad company is 
the ruin of a good character.’ Come 
back to a sober and upright life and 
leave your sinful ways. There are 
some who know nothing of God; to 
your shame I say it. 


How blest are those who know that 
they are poor; the kingdom of 
Heaven is theirs. 


How blest are the sorrowful; they 
shall find consolation. 


How blest are those of a gentle 
spirit; they shall have the earth for 
their possession. 


How blest are those who hunger 
and thirst to see right prevail; they 
shall be satisfied. 


How blest are those who show 
mercy; mercy shall be shown to 
them. 


How blest are those whose hearts 
are pure; they shall see God. 


How blest are the peacemakers; 
God shall call them his sons. 


How blest are those who have suf- 
fered persecution for the cause of 
right; the kingdom of Heaven is 


theirs. 








At all points of the compass, 
Christians in the older churches 
and the youngest re-enact the 


timeless Passion Play 


FOR 
EVERY AGE 
AND 
CLIME 


by Jeanne Carruthers 


ENGLAND: The most complete medieval drama cycle in exis. 
ence is staged in the Gothic ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey neo; 
the Roman wall surrounding the city of York. The cycle’s so. 
phisticated twentieth-century audiences find themselve 
caught up in the same spirit that moved men and women 
in the fourteenth century as, within the cosmic framework 
of the Creation and Last Judgment, the story progresses 
from the manger at Bethlehem to the Cross on Calvary. 
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GERMANY: “And when he was accused of the chief priests 
and elders, he answered nothing.” In the midst of buyers 
and sellers, travel agents, hostile critics, and other inev- 
itable by-products of fame, the villagers of Oberammer- 
gau in the mountains of Bavaria act out the suffering 
and triumph of Christ. The drama is given every ten years 
to fulfill a 300-year-old vow. During the summer of 1960, 
15,000 visitors swarmed daily into the town of 5,000 persons. 
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HE last words of the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau are spoken by Mary Magdalene: “O 
that I could send my voice throughout the world. 
..- Hallelujah! Christ is risen!” 

As if in answer to that prayer, Easter will be cele- 
brated around the globe in 1961. In Asia and Africa 
there will be processions at dawn, singing to the accom- 
paniment of cymbals, drums. and flutes, and shouts of 
“Hallelujah! He is risen indeed!” 

The celebration through drama of the Passion of our 
Lord spans the centuries as well. In Salzburg, Austria, 
at the foot of a cliff on which stood the strongest forti- 
fied castle in medieval Europe, an eleventh-century 
drama was being performed when suddenly a jet 
plane roared overhead. With it came the realization 
that in this atomic age the fortified rock could be blown 
to bits, but the inspired words being uttered by the 
player on the stage were for yesterday, today, and 
forever: “Him who sent His only Son into this world 
of pain that no more souls be lost, not one, not even 
the last one.” 
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JAPAN: Clad in a white kimono, a black lace mantle over 
her head, Futaba Hanayagi enacts Mary Magdalene in an 
original dance-drama that culminates in the events of Easter 
morning. Miss Hanayagi, one of Japan’s foremost classical 
dancers, became a Christian during the course of a long 
illness. She has dedicated her life to the expression of her 
Christian faith through the art of the dance, thereby 
putting new spirit and content into rigid classical forms. 








UGANDA: “Pilate entered the praetorium again and called 
Jesus.” The confrontation of Christ and the procurator is 
searing drama in a passion play presented by a theological 
seminary in Africa, The day after the first performance 
an awestruck child stared at the seminary chaplain, who 
had taken the role of Christ. ‘But, sir,’ the youngster 
protested, “you died on the Cross. | saw you.” The young 
minister seized the chance to explain the gospel story. 











INDIA: A scene from “The Mystery of the Finding of the 
Cross,” by modern dramatist Henri Gheon, is presented by 
a Christian group in Allahabad. Director of the produc 
tion is the Rev. Darius L. Swann, first Presbyterian frater- 
nal worker to enter full-time work in religious drama, 
A large portion of his efforts will be devoted to helping 
Indian Christian writers utilize their rich cultural 
heritage of drama that may be traced back many centuries, 


KOREA: During the tenth century an episode was inserted 
in the Easter Mass that marks the beginning of drama in 
the Church. Three priests, representing the three Marys, 
approach the “sepuichre,” as if seeking something. “Quem 
quaeritis in sepulchro, Christicolae?” “[’’Christians, whom 
do you seek in the sepulchre?’’] asks the priest enacting 
the angel at the tomb. The Marys reply, “lesus Christum 
Nazarenum crucifixum” [Jesus of Nazareth, who was cru- 
cified’’]. Ten centuries later young Christians in Seoul 
act out the same “Quem quaeritis’” in a drama workshop. 
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THE NETHERLANDS: ‘This is my blood which is shed for you. 
... This do in remembrance of me....’’ The people of Te- 
gelen, an industrial town, carry out the commandment of 
their Lord by staging their play of celebration in a mon- 
astery garden. “If one were to ask the veterans of the Tege- 
len passion play who had the idea of starting the perform- 
ance, they would not know. Did something come to life that 
had been asleep since the earlier mystery plays? Did this 
modern materialistic age make the people long for a 
world where the heart and soul might express themselves?” 
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Daffodils are pretty, but they and their life cycle have nothing to do with 


the Resurrection 


» DAFFODILS OR 


by WILLIAM H. 


HRISTIANS often express amazement at the ap- 

parent ease with which the Israelites in the 

Old Testament turned away from the Lord 

their God and began to worship Baal instead. 

But the unfaithfulness of the Israelites then is 
not unlike our own unfaithfulness to God today. With 
equal ease we often forget Jesus Christ and worship 
some modern Baal. At no time of the year is our turning 
away from Christ more apparent than at Easter. The 
fact that the name “Easter” is of pagan origin is rela- 
tively insignificant when compared to the serious mis- 
understandings of Jesus’ Resurrection which are voiced 
at that season. The sermons and articles ordinarily 
heard and read in the Easter seasons of late indicate 
that the daffodil which comes to life in the spring has 
become for many Christians a more meaningful symbol 
of our hope for eternal life than the Resurrection of the 
crucified Christ. Or, to put it in a slightly different way, 
the significance of Jesus’ Resurrection for us is explained 
by the way in which the daffodil, after having been 
dormant through the long winter, bursts forth into a 
new life in the spring of the year. 

But for all practical purposes, a religion which ex- 
plains the resurrection (even the Resurrection of Jesus ) 
with the example of the daffodil is simply Baalism 
brought up to date; and when the Israelites deserted 
the Lord God for Baal, they were doing nothing worse 
than what we do when we explain Easter with a 
daffodil. 

What, then, is so wrong about the daffodil as an 
explanation for the resurrection? First, let us consider 
the life of that flower. In the spring when the daffodils 
are in bloom, they form a carpet of color which is a 
joy to behold. No doubt they, as creatures of God, re- 
dound to his glory and gladden the hearts of men. 
But then their blossoms fade, wither, and die, and in 
those who love daffodils there is a feeling of sadness 
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at their passing. But there is nothing basically serious 
about the death of the blossoms, and nothing basically 
serious about our sadness on the occasion, because we 
know that the plants are not really dead and that when 
spring comes again, there will be blossoms again. The 
“resurrection” of the daffodil in the spring is a joy 
because then we know that the good old daffodil was 
not really dead, but only asleep. That which is “raised” 
is just exactly that which “died” the previous year. If 
the daffodil should have come up radically changed, 
we would have been disappointed. 

Now if our hope is for a resurrection patterned after 
the life cycle of the daffodil, what will be its signifi- 
cance? In the first place, it will be a hope which does 
not consider our death to be of a very serious nature. 
To be sure, we may be somewhat saddened by the fact 
that we must die, but the sadness will be tempered 
with the conviction that we are not really dying in a 
final sense, but that we, like the daffodils in the spring, 
will rise to be just what we were before. The person 
whom I think myself to be will not really be destroyed 
by death, but will be vindicated in the resurrection. 
With this hope, I am not constrained to confess any sin. 
In effect, I will have eternal life without really dying. 
So in the second place, if such a hope does not take 
death seriously, it cannot take the life of the resurrec- 
tion seriously—as something radically new, as some- 
thing which replaces the old life. 

It is important to notice that this is the kind of death 
and resurrection which pagan gods have always prom- 
ised, and the kind which men have always wanted. We 
do not want to die—to have everything which we stand 
for destroyed. We want an eternal life without really 
dying first. We want a “heaven” in which our standards 
as we hold them now will be perpetuated, our beliefs 
vindicated, and our enemies punished. When we look 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Romans 6:1-11 RSV 


HAT shall we say then? Are we to continue in sin that grace may abound? By no 
means! How can we who died to sin still live in it? Do you not know that all of us 
who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were 
buried therefore with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life. 

For if we have been united with him in a death like his, we shall certainly be united with him 
in a resurrection like his. We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the sinful body 
might be destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin. For he who has died is freed from 
sin. But if we have died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him. For we know that 
Christ being raised from the dead will never die again; death no longer has dominion over him, The 
death he died he died to sin, once for all, but the life he lives he lives to God. So you also must 
consider yourselves dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus. 























The Flagellation of Christ 


Vatican Gallery, Rome 


The recently discovered painting of the Resurrection on the cover and the three 
paintings here were originally part of a fifteenth-century Sienese altarpiece, 


The 


John G. Johnson 6 


THE MYSTERIOUS 


Three years ago a picture restorer noticed a small 
painting of the Resurrection hanging in a passage of an 
Anglican convent in England. At his suggestion the 
Mother Superior decided to have it appraised at Sothe- 
by’s, the art dealer in London. As is customary with 
an unknown work of art, Sotheby’s art expert, Carmen 
Gronau, spent several months studying the painting. 
Although grime had obscured the colors, the painting 
was finally recognized as a fifteenth-century Sienese 
work. It was one of the four predella panels of a large 
altarpiece which some 500 vears earlier had been a 
gift to the Osservanza Convent in the Tuscan hills near 
Siena. 

But while “The Resurrection” (see cover) was un- 
known until recently, the other three panels, shown 
above, appeared on the art market in Rome a century 


ago. They are now widely separated: “The Flagellatié 
of Christ” in the Vatican Gallery, Rome; “The Way 
Calvary” in the John G. Johnson Collection, Philadé 
phia; “Christ in Limbo” in the Fogg Art Museu 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 

No careful observer, however, would question th 
the four paintings belong together. They are the sam 
size, 14 inches x 18 inches. The gentle face of Chris 
his halo, hands, and feet are identical in all. The ris 
Lord in “The Resurrection” and in “Christ in Limbo 
wears the same garment, carries the same standard, a 
is surrounded by the same mandorla. 





This Resurrection is an especially poetic treatmet 


of the subject, a relatively rare one in art. In “C 


in Limbo,” Christ clasps the wrist of Adam, who will 


Abraham kneels before Him. To the right are Jo 
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Calvary 


delphia Museum of Art 





llati@™ the Baptist, St. Anne, and King David. Contrary to 
Vay @ Protestant thought, limbo in Roman Catholic usage is 
iladal™ a place where persons go who, through no fault of their 
seul™ own, die without baptism. Limbo in Roman Catholic 

doctrine is the hell to which Christ descended in the 
1 th Apostles’ Creed. 


Sal Although the Osservanza altarpiece was dated 1436, 
hrs it was not signed, making the identity of the artist a 
rise 200-vear mystery. Scholars have attributed these paint- 


mbm ings to Sassetta, leading artist of the fifteenth-century 
Sienese school. The Johnson Collection still uses the 
Sassetta attribution; but other scholars have attributed 

fil it to Sano di Pietro, still others to an unknown follower 

brit of Sassetta. 

with Most recently Enzo Carli, director of the Pinacoteca 

lot of Siena, has attributed the panels to “The Master of 
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Osservanza,” a new name in art history. In his book, 
“Sassetta and the Master of the Osservanza” (1957), 
Carli writes: “It is the merit of recent criticism to have 
distinguished from the works traditionally attributed 
to Sassetta a group of paintings, which revealing in 
absolutely homogeneous stylistic character and quite 
distinct from the characteristics we consider peculiar 
to the work of Sassetta, are now assigned to another 
personality whose identification is an altogether open 
question .. .” 

“The Resurrection” proved to be one of the most ex- 
citing art discoveries in many years. Put up for auction, 
it brought $87,400. Cleaned to reveal its original beauty, 
it was finally added to the collection of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ford II. 









































































































































































































































































Portrait of Us 

If somebody paints a portrait of us, the product 
exerts an eerie fascination upon us. It may not look 

just like us; in fact, we never think it does. But we 
can't stop looking at it. 

Something of this narcissistic fascination may ac- 
count for the great popularity of books such as The 
Organization Man, The Exurbanites, and the threnodies 
of Vance Packard. Although the picture they paint of 
us and our society is not pleasant, by George, it does 
look a lot like us, and anyhow we are interested be- 
cause it’s about us. 

For all of us who are involved in the organized 
church, Gibson Winter’s new book called The Sub- 
urban Captivity of the Churches® (Doubleday; $3.50) 
is going to have the same chilling allure. His basic point, 
that in the churches of suburbia (i.e., in an awful lot of 
American Protestantism ), the machinery has swallowed 
up the gospel, is not a pleasant one. And yet, alas, it 
does look something like us. 

“Activities have direct and indirect effects,” Winter 
writes; “for example, the observable effect of fund 
raising is the provision of money. Organization 
churches, however, engage in two types of fund raising: 
on the one hand. committees undertake highly organ- 
ized and ambitious programs—obtaining pledges, keep- 
ing accounts, planning budgets and occasionally hiring 
outside organizations; on the other hand, many of the 
subsidiary organizations also spend considerable time 
and energy on fund raising—conducting sales or organ- 
izing suppers. for example. . . . The meaning of these 
fund-raising activities is puzzling. . .. Do the members 
find- emotional satisfaction in these sacrifices of time 
and energy, so that arguments in favor of more rational 
fund raising could not discourage them from their ac- 
tivities? Do these activities accomplish more for the 
members than might be guessed from the observable 
effects?” 

Winter paints a picture of the drudgery performed 
by church members: the endless phone calls to “get 
people to come out,” the cooking and dishwashing and 
waiting on tables and sorting rummage. Why do we 
do it? he asks himself. And he comes up with an in- 


*Ouotations reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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teresting answer. These hard, time-consuming jobs may 
be “a Protestant system of penance.” 

“Cooking a supper or serving on a committee may 
seem far removed from repeating the Hail Mary, but 
organizational drudgery does seem to fulfill a similar 
function in the metropolitan congregation; members 
atone for their guilt by performing unpleasant tasks 
for the organization; to this extent, the organizational 
network becomes a secularized penitential system, and 
the pastor who solicits their labors becomes the pun- 
ishing father.” 

We Protestants in metropolitan settings are “re- 
ligious'y tied to an organization rather than personally 
bound to God or his teachings,” Winter further ob- 
serves, “—a surprising fact in view of the Protestant 
understanding of faith.” 

Furthermore, says Winter, painting in the final un- 
complimentary dot on the organization church, “six 
days a week it enlists laymen for activities which prom- 
ise salvation through good works. On Sundays, salva- 
tion is by faith through grace.” 

Some laymen and ministers are unhappy about all 
this, Winter concludes, and are starting to try to do 
something to change it. 

We had to wade through quite a lot of sociological 
jargon to read The Suburban Captivity of the Churches, 
but we couldn't put it down, because it was a picture 
of some churches where we worship and work and 
therefore a portrait of us. 














The White Parasol 


Although some people criticized his methods, Dr. 
Tom Dooley was without any doubt a modern Christian 
hero. Because of him and his devotion to the health 
of the men and women and children of Laos, people 
who would otherwise never have thought twice about 
the tragedy of life in that far-away corner of Asia 
stretched their hearts and minds and+pocketbooks to 
take it in. 

Dr. Dooley gave himself gallantly. When cancer be- 
gan to eat away at his spine, he had a brace made so 
that he could return to his hospital in Laos. Dying at 
thirty-four, he demonstrated again that it isn’t how long 
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but how you live that counts. 

The government of Laos, after his death, made Dr. 
Dooley a Grand Commander of its highest order—the 
Order of the Million Elephants and the White Parasol. 
This is a good kind of decoration—lavish, yet practical. 
With a million elephants and a white parasol, one could 
go anywhere. We like to think of Dr. Dooley and his 
entourage thronging up the steeps of light. 


Status Symbol 

Symbols of status vary 
from place to place, en- 
compassing such diverse 
items as guns, beards, 
D.D.’s, Cadillacs, dia- 
monds, and mink. James 
Reston, Washington cor- 
respondent for The New 
York Times, adds a new 
one: fuzzy shoes. These 
he encountered in his at- 
tempt to master the sta- 
tus symbols of the State 
Department. The sev- 
enth floor of the brand 
new building, which is 
reserved for the Secre- 
tary of State and his 
closest associates, has 
such amenities as a pri- 
vate elevator and a pri- 
vate cop, and is covered with thick wall-to-wall carpet 
which deposits fuzz on shoes and trouser cuffs. “Ac- 
cordingly,” says Mr. Reston, “if you see a man with 
fuzz on his shoes in the State Department, you can 
be absolutely sure that he is a big shot, unless, of 
course, he’s a plumber up fixing the sink.” 














Help Wanted 
Someone sent us the following notice which he 
saw on a Baptist seminary bulletin board: 
WANTED: A young preacher— 
with the experience of a parrot, 
the sagacity of an owl, 
the strength of an eagle, 
the grace of a swan, 
the gentleness of a dove, 
the friendliness of a sparrow; 
up with the lark, 
at work with the hawk, 
and when we get him caged we expect 
him to live on the feed of a canary. 


The Powerful Penny 

A penny, dropped in one of the busy shopping streets 
of our town, is likely to be scornfully trampled under 
the feet of men. Few there be who will expend the 
energy to stoop and pick up the humble one-cent piece. 
Not so nickels, dimes, or quarters, which are retrieved 
in inverse order of alacrity. It just goes to show that 
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it was a long time ago 
when Ben Franklin, who 
trod these selfsame 
streets, coined his maxim 
“A penny saved is a pen- 
ny earned.” Modern Phil- 
adelphians might agree 
in theory, but couldn't 
care less unless the ante 
is raised. 

But proof that the 
penny is not yet power- 
less came the other day 
in a release from the 
World Council of 
Churches. It seems that Christian women in many na- 
tions formed, five years ago, a group they called “The 
Fellowship of the Least Coin.” The idea behind this 
fellowship is that even the most bill-beleaguered Amer- 
ican housewife can afford to give a penny for Christ’s 
work in the wider world, and similarly an Indian 
woman can afford to contribute a pice, a Japanese a 
yen, and so on wherever Christian women are found. 

And now, because for five years women have laid 
aside the “least coin” of their respective countries once 
a month: youngsters in Colombia can go to school; 
foreign students in France have a chaplain; family 
training is available in Rhodesia; refugees from Red 
China receive the necessities of life when they enter 
Hong Kong; children in New York’s congested East 
Harlem are helped with their many problems; the 
finances of an orphanage in Korea are bolstered; an 
additional bed is provided for each of a dozen tubercu- 
losis hospitals in India. 

To cut the list short, some Christian enterprises on 
five continents are supported, wholly or in part, by 
pennies, pice, kyats, annas, yen, and the other least 
coins that, in our town at least, people don’t bother to 
pick up from the street. 











Church Committee 

A year’s end inventory of PResBYTERIAN LIFE manu- 
scripts uncovered this sonnet about church commit- 
tees, written by Eve McFall: 


Reports and dockets scattered on green baize— 
(So many words to implement the Word; ) 

The thoughts, the projects, and the points to raise— 
(Among so many, will His voice be heard? ) 

“I vote this resolution be referred—” 

So moved, so passed. So in our several ways 

We seek to serve, who are so richly served, 

And, writing minutes, hourly write His praise. 


The carpenter surveys the tools, the wood; 
And from committee-table-bench will take 
Hammer conviction, chisel-sharp precision, 
Plane-smoothing tact. From fallible decision 
Of human minds in fellowship will make 
Out of our work, His work; and make it good. 








The Greatest Health Insurance 
Opportunity Ever Offered to 
Everyone 65 or Over! 





Regardless of your past or present health—even if you’re sick or 


ailing now—you can join either or both of these 


2 great health insurance plans! 


¢ No health questions asked ¢ No physical exam to qualify ¢ No salesman will call 
¢ Same low premium rate for all ¢ Sons and daughters can enroll their parents 


Here is the protection you can have now ... and you can keep or cancel it 
even if you become eligible for government help later. 


Right now, thousands of senior citizens are 
unprotected because they do not have health 
insurance of any kind or may never become 
eligible as a “needy” person for government 
aid. That is why this is such a vitally im- 
portant opportunity for all in this age group 
who need protection. 


65-Plus is the original plan 

65-Plus was the first hospital-surgical insur- 
ance of its kind for senior citizens. Today, 
hundreds of thousands of policyholders have 
this much needed protection. Over 13 mil- 
lion dollars have been paid out in benefits. 
65-Plus has proven to be the finest, most 
economical plan of its kind. You can join 
with complete confidence. 


5000-Reserve is for the big bills 
Following the 65-Plus plan, Continental cre- 
ated the 5000-Reserve plan to meet the des- 
perate need for protection against the really 
big hospital bills and long hospital stays. The 
plan was called 5000-Reserve because it is 
almost the same as setting aside a cash re- 
serve of five thousand dollars to help pay 


those big hospital expenses. 


5000-Reserve starts when 
bills get “‘too big’’ 
To make such a plan possible at low cost, 





5000-Reserve has a “deductible” feature 
that works very much the same as the “de- 
ductible” feature used in auto collision 
insurance. After you, or any other hospital 
plan you may have, has paid the first $500 
of eligible hospital expenses, the 5000-Re- 
serve plan goes into effect and starts paying 
and continues to pay hospital expenses all 
the way up to $5000 for as long as two years. 

As you can see, the 5000-Reserve plan in 
no way conflicts with any “standard” low 
limit plan you may already have. It is the 
perfect companion policy to add for further 
protection. It can be combined with any 
private, public or proposed government plan 
to give you maximum benefits. If you feel 
you can handle your own expenses if you 
had to go to the hospital for a few weeks, 
you may decide that the 5000-Reserve plan 


is all you need. 


Both 65-Plus and 5000-Reserve 
have a guarantee 


As a 65-Plus or 5000-Reserve policyholder, 
you never need fear that your policy will be 
cancelled, or that your benefits or premium 
will be changed because of the number of 
times or amounts you collect. Continental 
cannot make any changes in or cancel any 


policies unless it does so to all policyholders 
in your state. Of course, you have the right 
to cancel your policy at any time. 

After you receive your policy, if you are 
not 100% satisfied in every way, return it 
within ten days and your first month’s pre- 
mium will be refunded. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
EVERYONE UNDER 65 


From now on, enrollment in either or both 
of these great plans is always open to men 
and women who apply within 30 days of 
their 65th birthday. If you are under 65 
now, plan to join when you reach 65 by 
doing one of the following: 


1. Clip and mail the enrollment blank NOW. 
We will hold it until 30 days prior to your 
65th birthday. Then we will send youa 
new application and you can enroll in 


either or both plans. OR: 


. Clip the enrollment blank and save it. 
Mail it to us within 30 days before or 
after your 65th birthday and you will 
be enrolled. OR: 


. Write to us or any Continental Casualty 
agent within 30 days before or after your 
65th birthday. You will receive an appli- 
cation to join either or both plans. 


YOU ARE AUTOMATICALLY ENROLLED WHEN YOU MAIL THIS COMPLETED ENROLLMENT 
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*rs§ Here are the benefits you get by joining either or both of these plans 





Ce i's. 


the basic hospital-surgical protection for ordinary 
expenses and short-term hospital stays! 


65-Plus gives you all this for only $6.50 a month 


]. Pays the actual cost of room and board up to $10.00 a day for 
as long as 31 days for each day of hospital confinement at the 
hospital of your choice anywhere in the world. 

2. Pays the actual cost of hospital extras up to $100.00 maximum 
—for X-rays, lab tests, operating room, anesthetics, dressings, 
drugs, medicines, ambulance, prosthetic devices. 

3. Pays for surgery of every type in or out of the hospital on a 
schedule from $5.00 to $200.00. (Example: $5.00 for removal of 
toenail; $75.00 for broken thigh bone; $200.00 for removal of 
prostate.) 

4, The Company cannot cancel your 65-Plus policy or raise the 
premium or make any changes unless it does so to all 65-Plus poli- 
cies in your state (OA series). 

5. Pays you these benefits in addition to any other insurance you 
may have but only one 65-Plus policy can be in force for any one 
person. 

6. You are immediately protected on accidents which occur, or 
sickness which originates after the issue date of your policy. 

7. You are also protected for conditions you had before your 
policy was issued, provided the hospital confinement begins— 
surgical operation is performed—after your policy has been in 
force six months. 

8. Your 65-Plus policy protects you wherever you move or travel, 
anywhere in the world. 

Covers you against all kinds of injuries or illnesses except those 
caused by war or covered by Workmen’s Compensation or Occu- 
pational Disease Law. Confinements in Veterans Administration 
or other Federal government hospitals is not covered; nor is con- 
finement in local government mental and tuberculosis hospitals 
covered under the policy. (Exclusions differ slightly in West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, and California.) 


Everybody 65 or over accepted! 


All enrollments must be postmarked no 
later than Midnight, April 18. 
(Protection begins April 28, 1961) 









ACO reserve 


the hospitalization plan designed to pay the really big 
hospital costs and long-term hospital stays! 











5000-Reserve gives you all this for only $7.00 a month 


5000-Reserve pays up to $5,000 after your deductible hospital 
expenses have reached $500. 
1. Pays the actual cost of room and board up to $25.00 a day for 
each day of hospital confinement at the hospital of your choice 
anywhere in the world. 
2. Pays the actual cost of all necessary hospital expenses while 
hospital confined, such as X-rays, lab tests, operating room, 
anesthetics, drugs, dressings, medicines and prosthetic devices. 
3. Benefits are payable for as long as two years for any one acci- 
dent or illness. 
4. The Company cannot cancel your 5000-Reserve policy or raise 
the premium or make any changes unless it does so to all 5000- 
Reserve policies in your state (OC series). 
5. You are eligible for full benefits each time you go to the hospi- 
tal for a different cause—even if confinements are separated by 
only a few days. 
6. Confinements for the same or related causes will be considered 
as new claims, subject to full policy benefits, as long as they are 
separated by at least six months. 
7. You are immediately protected for any accident that occurs or 
sickness that commences after the effective date of your policy. 
8. You are also protected for conditions you had before your 
policy was issued, provided your hospital confinement begins after 
your policy has been in force six months. 
9. Pays you these benefits in addition to any other insurance you 
may have, but only one 5000-Reserve policy can be in force for 
any one person. 
10. Your 5000-Reserve policy protects you wherever you move or 
travel, anywhere in the world. 
Covers you against all kinds of injuries or illnesses except those 
caused by war; mental disorders; or covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation or Occupational Disease Law. Confinement in Veterans 
Administration or other Federal government hospitals is not cov- 
ered; nor is confinement in local government mental and tuber- 
culosis hospitals covered under the policy. (Exclusions differ 




































65-Plus and 5000-Reserve are not available in North Carolina, Missouri and Georgia. 


slightly in West Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, and Calif.) 
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APPLICATION TO CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY ! 
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NCC Addresses Top National Problems 


In a two-day meeting of the General 
Board, held in Syracuse, New York, last 
month, the policy-making body of the 
of Churches offered 
long-studied major current 
problems to the member Churches for 
their consideration. The constituent com- 
munions of the National Council now 
number thirty-four: twenty-five Protes- 
tant, eight Eastern Orthodox, and the 
Polish National Catholic Church. 

Birth control, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, medical care for the aged, teen-age 
unemployment, and the right of citizens 
to vote were among the vita! and contro- 


National Council 
views on 


versial topics addressed by the Council. 

In a historic pronouncement, the Na- 
tional Council formally approved family 
planning and spacing. This is the first 
time a collective Protestant position on 
this widely discussed question has been 
taken in this country, although many 
member Churches have already given 
formal expression to the same basic con- 
viction. (The United Presbyterian 
Church adopted this position in 1959.) 

The General Board pointed out, how- 
ever, that differences of conviction exist 
which made it necessary for representa- 
tives of the Orthodox Churches to abstain 
from voting on this pronouncement. The 
Eastern Orthodox Churches sanction 
only sexual abstinence as the means of 
family planning, the Board stated. Since 
family planning requires for most couples 
access to medical information and coun- 
sel, the National Council declared that 
legal prohibitions against the impartation 
of such information and counsel violate 
civil and religious liberties of all citizens, 
including Protestants, “Most of the Prot- 
estant Churches hold contraceptives and 
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periodic continence to be morally right 
when the motives are right,” the Council 
pointed out, declaring that sexual expres- 
sion is “right and necessary within the 
marriage bond, independently of pro- 
creation.” 

The Council threw its weight behind 
a Federal aid to public education pro- 
gram which denies the use of public 
funds to private and church-operated 
schools. “The assignment of such funds,” 
the Council stated, “could easily lead ad- 
ditional religious or other groups to un- 
dertake full-scale parochial or private 
education with reliance on public tax 
support.” This would “destroy the public 
school system or at least weaken it so 
gravely that it could not possibly ade- 
quately meet the educational needs of 
all the children of our growing society.” 

(The week following this pronounce- 
ment by the National Council, the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy in this country 
voiced strong disapproval of President 
Kennedy’s education bill because it is 
limited to public schools. Cardinals, 
Archbishops, and Bishops announced 
that they would fight passage of the 
measure unless it were amended to in- 
clude private and parochial schools.) 

Inclusion of health care for retired 
aged persons through the Social Security 
system was endorsed in another resolu- 
tion. The Council went on record as fa- 
voring prepayment of health services. It 
supported, in principle, legislation which 
will extend the benefits of Old Age, Sur- 
vivors’, and Disability Insurance to in- 
clude adequate health care for the 
retired aged. It took no stand upon any 
specific legislation. 

At the same time, the resolution asked 


Christians to discharge their duty by in- 
dividual, family, and group responsibility 
before resorting to governmental action. 
“Voluntary action is the mechanism of 
mutual aid which is best calculated to 
develop and maintain Christian character 
and relationships,” the resolution stated. 
On the other hand, it noted, where needs 
of people can be met only by united, so- 
cially planned action, the Christian will 
choose such action rather than the neg- 
lect of basic human needs. 

Another resolution called for increased 
Federal aid for economically depressed 
areas, including extended unemployment 
benefits, modified pension systems, and 
tax easements. The Council stated its 
conviction that “the Federal government 
should take the responsibility of helping 
those for whom no other public or pri- 
vate aid is available.” 

The concern of the churches for areas 
of chronic unemployment was explained 
in a preamble to the resolution which 
said that “involuntary unemployment is 
a basic injustice against each person and 
family suffering from it. It is also an ob- 
stacle to the fulfillment of Christian voca- 
tion through daily work. There must 
therefore be Christian concern over ev- 
ery worker who cannot find a job.” 

The Council passed a separate reso- 
lution on the employment of young peo- 
ple, since the rate of unemployment 
among teen-agers is the highest of any 
age group. “God seeks for each youth the 
fullest development in self-fulfillment 
and in social usefulness,” the resolution 
stated. The rate of unemployment among 
young people, the statement said, is 
about double that of the national average 
and still rising. 
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The resolution stressed the grave so- 
cial consequences that may follow serious 
employment problems among youth. Ju- 
venile delinquency was cited as one of 
the consequences. “Also young people 
who are restless and frustrated because 
of unemployment may become support- 
ers of bitter and ruthless political move- 
ments under demagogic leaders.” 

lhe rise in the birth rate since World 
War II, resulting in a vastly increased 
number of young people, points up the 
problem of “absorbing them into the 
work force.” It was estimated that by 
1965 the number of male youths alone 
seeking full-time employment will have 
doubled over the number of a decade 
earlier. In addition to those seeking full- 
time work, millions under eighteen years 
are also seeking part-time, vacation, and 
after school employment. 

The National Council committed it- 
self to work in every way possible to 
assure all citizens the right to vote, re- 
gardless of race or color, The General 
Board pledged the Council to use moral 
suasion, education, and support of public 
officials and government agencies in the 
enforcement of existing laws that guaran- 
tee the opportunity to register and vote, 
and to support additional legislation 
when needed. 

The Council deciared that thousands 
of citizens are denied this right because 
of race or color. It specified that Negroes 
in many communities are not permitted 
to register; if they have done so, their 
names are removed from the registration 
rolls. In other instances, they refrain 
from voting because they fear bodily 
harm or the loss of their jobs. 

The resolution further called upon 
the member denominations, their 
churches, councils of churches, and indi- 
vidual Christians to work to assure all 
citizens the right to register and vote. 
The statement declared that the right to 
vote is guaranteed by the basic law of 
the land. It cited the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the U.S, Constitution which spe- 
cifically provides that “the right of citi- 
zens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

The Council’s resolution stated that 
human rights are inherent in man as 
fashioned in the image of his Creator and 
should thus be honored by society. “As 
Christians in the United States, we be- 
lieve that local, state, and national gov- 
ernments deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, are respon- 
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sible to God and to the people to main- 
tain the freedom of all men under their 
respective jurisdictions, to exercise these 
rights with due regard for the rights of 
others and for public order,” the resolu- 
tion affirmed. 

It is noteworthy, the resolution 
stated, that courts have declared uncon- 
stitutional state laws designed to deny 
such rights on the basis of race or color. 
Denying the right to vote contradicts the 
professed ideals and undermines the 
democratic heritage upon which this na- 
tion is founded, the National Council 
said. 

The Council recommended that local 
churches not exhibit the controversial 
film Operation Abolition unless a “full 
and fair presentation of such facts as are 
available .. . is provided beforehand.” 

This documentary film was based on 
news film footages on the San Francisco 
demonstrations against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, subse- 
quently subpoenaed by the Committee 
and edited into its present form as part 
of the committee’s report on the incident. 
The film is now being widely distributed 
for local screenings by a private Wash- 
ington, D.C., film production firm. It has 
been criticized by a number of Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish lead- 
ers. 

The president of the National Council 
of Churches, J. Irwin Miller, a manufac- 
turer and the first layman to head the 
Council, addressed a businessmen’s 
luncheon held during the General Board 
meeting. 

Answering what he called “formida- 
ble criticism” of the National Council of 
Churches for “speaking out,” Mr. Miller 
said that “the Church must accept the 
responsibility which goes with the right 
to be heard. 

“It is true,” he declared, “that the 
voice of the Church—whether it comes 
from the pulpit or from denominations, 
or with the undeniable power of the Na- 
tional Council itself—comes from imper- 
fect, fallible human mouths and can at 
times be wrong. 

“But you and I have a very great stake 
in the preservation of that voice. When- 
ever society has stilled the voice, or 
whenever the Church itself has ceased to 
be vigilant and courageous to speak up 
and point the way—then the lot of every 
human being worsens and all of us fall 
on evil days,” he warned. 

Mr. Miller said that “if Christ and his 
Church continue to remind us of the way 
and to call us to abandon fear, to take 





courage, and lose ourselves in the needs 
of the times, then our nation may find in 
that voice the purpose for which we are 
seeking.” 

He warned against a “conservative” 
attitude in our national and international 
relations. “In a world of rapid change, 
which is the smaller risk? To stand still, 
hoping for the return of the old ways and 
conditions—or to seize new opportunities 
of the new and changing life around us?” 


Nehru and God 


According to reports from New Delhi, 
India is buzzing with speculation that 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has 
substantially revised his views on reli- 
gion. The Indian statesman has long been 
known as one of the world’s most articu- 
late agnostics. 

In the past, Mr. Nehru has repeatedly 
criticized religion in general and Hindu- 
ism in particular. In The Discovery of 
India, written during his last imprison- 
ment before India was independent, the 
Asian leader declared that “India must 
... lessen her religiosity and turn to sci- 
ence. 

“Religion, as | saw it practiced,” he 
wrote in this book, “and accepted even 
by thinking minds, whether it was Hindu- 
ism or Islam or Christianity, did not at- 
tract me. It seemed to be closely associ- 
ated with superstitious practices and 
dogmatic beliefs, and behind it lay a 
method of approach to life’s problems 
which was certainly not that of science. 
There was an element of magic about it, 
an uncritical credulousness, a reliance 
on the supernatural. ...Too much de- 
pendence on supernatural factors may 
lead, and has often led, to a loss of self- 
reliance in man and to a blunting of his 
capacity and creative ability.” 

Basis for the current rumors is The 
Mind of Mr. Nehru, a new book pub- 
lished by a London firm and recently 
available in Indian bookstores, which 
contains the transcripts of tape-recorded 
conversations between the Prime Min- 
ister and R. K. Karanjia, editor of Blitz, 
a Bombay weekly. 

In the book Mr. Nehru refers to the 
need for spiritual solutions of some prob- 
lems, and Mr. Karanjia asks him: “Isn't 
it unlike the Jawaharlal of yesterday to 
talk in terms of ethical solutions? What 
you say raises visions of Mr. Nehru in 
search of God in the evening of his life.” 

Mr. Nehru replies: “Yes, IT have 
changed, The emphasis on ethical and 
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Lady Francis Ibiam, Nigeria 


Esther de Contreras, Chile 


Minnie Lee, Taiwan 


Katharina van Seimmeton, Netherlands 


” 


spiritual solutions is not unconscious; it 
is deliberate 1 believe the human 
mind is hungry for something deeper in 
terms of moral and spiritual development 
without which all the material advance 
may not be worth-while. The old 
Hindu idea that there is a divine essence 
in the world, and that every individual 
possesses something of it and can develop 
it, appeals to me.” 


Overseas Church Women 
Guests of UPW 


Twenty-three church women, official 
guests of United Presbyterian Women, 
have just arrived in the United States 
from twenty-three countries in Africa, 
Asia, Europe, Latin America, and the 
Middle East. They will spend three 
months meeting with church groups in 
various sections of this country before 
attending the triennial National Meeting 
of UPW, to be held at Purdue University. 
West Lafayette, Indiana, the last week 
in June. 

All of them leaders in their home- 
land churches, the women represent sev- 
eral professions, including law, medicine, 
and government service. Among the 
women in the group is Lady Francis 
who is the wife of the governor 
Nigeria; 


Ibiam. 
of Eastern 
maternity 


she has organized 
clinics and _ training 
classes for One of the South 
American delegates is Senora Esther de 
Contreras, a ruling elder and vice-presi- 
dent of the national Presbyterian wom- 
en's organization in Chile. From Taiwan 
comes the Reverend Minnie Lee, the 
pastor of a church in a coastal town; on 
her return, she will be in charge of the 
women’s Christian education program of 
the Presbyterian Church in Formosa. 
Miss Katharina van Drimmelen from The 
Netherlands is director of a lay training 


several 


nurses. 


academy. 

Until April 12, the women will be at- 
tending orientation meetings at Stony 
Point, New York. with Miss Felicia Sun- 
derlal of India. Secretary of Women’s 
Relations for the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations, as leader. 
After a visit to Washington, D.C., the 
overseas women will divide into groups 
according to vocational and other inter- 
ests, then confer with church people in 
five areas of the nation. 

As a preliminary to the Purdue 
ing, the overseas guests will also partici- 
pate in UPW “search parties.” In these 
thirty-one week-end meetings, approxi- 


meet- 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE .,.....¢' 


A Presbyterian college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed. moderate cost. The 
Humanities, Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences, pre- 
professional for ministry. medicine. etc. New dormi- 
tories. library. gym. Dr. Theodore A. Rath, Pres., 
Bloom 4. 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enroliment. Academic Excellence — Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 
students Write to: The P "s Office, Carroll 








CENTRE COLLEGE OF 4% gollege. of 
4 y | th a traditi f hi 
KENTUCKY irene “cocducational. Libersi 
Arts. Presbyterian Outstanding —_y yt es 
required. Write Admissions Office, Box , Centre 
College, Danville, Kentucky. 





COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is tully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 





. var hl x ; ~ . 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 

Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 





FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN feeting 


Cc IL L EGE New liberal arts college with bold 
y new approach to unified learning 
85 of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg, Fia. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. coeducational libera)] arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful. modern campus. Enrollment 800 
Write Director of Admissi H . indi 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 
Land of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Write Ulinois 





College, Department A, Jacksonville, MMlinois. 
Jamestown 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE .2ersers. 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Business. Christian Ed- 
ucation. Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Preparation. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L. Jamestown College. 





JOHNSON C, SMITH “farteste &.".°- 

r Presbyteri ffiliated. d 
UNIVERSITY fully woereaited 7. liberai 
arts college offering courses leading to A.B. an 
B.S. degrees. Also School of Theology offering 
courses leading to B.D. degree. R. P. Ty, Pres. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation's 
finest suburban communities 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian affiliated: 

ment limited to 800: 

arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission 

Write Box Leke Forest 
College, Lake Forest, tMlinois 








MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed. fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ.,. Amer. Humanics. and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports. music, drama. Personal counseling. moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 














COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





SUMMER SCHOOL 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
[ MACALESTER | K wwe ey - Liberal Arts College 


i im ry Christian Emphasis 


Pre-professional preparation 
iii imi ia) 
J 







for business, the professions, 
government. 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey M. Rice, President 





Maryville College 
Founded 1819 


One of America’s better small colleges 


A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education, Business A ation, Pre-protes- 
sional training for taw, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
legiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Lioyd, 
Box B&B. Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 








MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™agt: 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching, bus. admin., 
fine arts. and the ministry. Rebt. W. Gibson, Pres. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Peto. Co-e4,, 4-yr. Jere Arts & 
Science, Pre-p re &. Music, 
Business icealaiieaion. tome Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 








PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian 

Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 

Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student 

body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 

Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. Write: 
of Parkville, Missouri. 








STERLING COLLEGE press tories 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
sans to and holastc sts Wholesome Chris- 

i tandards, reasonable 
in poent Write: Admissi . Sterling, 











TARKIO COLLEGE 


Geped Preshyserign. Coed. 4-year Libera) Arts. A.B., 
B.S., B. Music Degrees. Pre-professional. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes, Personal 
owes, reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio. Missouri. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
3 San Antonio, Texas 
>,’ A liberal arts coeducational university 
4 offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
i i demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
| ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
| t by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
)} Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus in the 
=. |, Alamo City. CEEB scores required. 
é Sy James Woodin Laurie, Pr: nt 














TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
Near Great Smokies. Fully’ accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome en atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 





DUBUQUE 


A PERSONAL 


Academic Adventure 























WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "9x3¢e¢ 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully be 
credited Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 


ollege, noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Aprit 1, 1961 


U LSA Largest Presbyterian- 


affiliated versit. 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, en 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 

sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

Director of University of Tulsa 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Okiachoma 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 47. co-ed, fully accredited, 
ieeeres Arts College 4 1 _ students. Degrees: B.A., 

B.S., B.S. an B.B.A., B.M. and B.M: 
Educ. 60 miles North ‘ot Pittsburgh h. Founded in 1852. 
Write: Witmington, Pa. 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Est. 1875. 500 students. Accredited, four-year, Presbyte- 
rian, liberal arts. 12-1 student-faculty ratio. More than 
20 majors and 5 pre-professional areas. Scholarships and 
work aid. Intercollegiate and intramural sports. Compre- 
hensive activities program. B.A. and B.S. degrees, in- 
cluding B.S. in engineering. Located in heart of scenic 
America. Christian atmosphere. For details write Dean 
of Admissions. 





MEN'S COLLEGES 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE f2styterian 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry, Phys., 
six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & engr. 
me age majors in Internat. Affairs, His- 

and Lit., and Amer. Civilization. Enrollment 
{300 men. Pvt, endowed. Write: Dir. of Admissions. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE fos 


Presbyterian. four-year liberal arts college for men. 
re x4 accredited. Founded 1851. 600 : students. Offers 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 


Admission by College rds. 
Write: Director of Fulton, Missouri. 





WOMEN'S COLLEGES 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 


Combine study and travel in Alaska! 
PRESBYTERIAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Whitworth and Sheldon Jackson 
June 12—July 14, 1961 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs. 
Specializing in Education. 

Two week workshops included in 

school prog 
For information: R. R. Armstrong 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
Box 479—Sitka, Alaska 








COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE feiodcay 
Presbyteri Coed. Grad 9-12. 
ACAD EMY College preparatory. industrial arts 
agriculture, business, home ec.. music. Work pro- 
gram. Rate $900. Workships: cchatarshign, Catalog. 
ashington College. 





T.H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, W Tenn. 
WEST NOTTINGHAM ""So"y'ty- 


Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 


demic preparation through college-study-plan. Ex- 
cellent idance program. Varsity agers. golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
cw. '° . Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory —Naval Training 


Two separate schools 










Toms 

St. Petersburg. _— hecredited. aones 

for all colleges, rmment academies. 

Also me School in Fin. ‘Guidance = college 

nd =6career. Sports. ™ 

is. Summer ‘*p- 

prov oe summer school progra am 
available. Specify catal 


Box P, Toms River, N. 













BORDENTOWN MILITARY 723,25; 
INSTITUTE | Sai**e 2rsae "ga and een: 


OTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 
Rosi attention. All emg? 8 year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, wn, MJ. 





For catalog and information write > . ™ . 
Ph.D... President, St. Charies. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated liberal arts college for women 

A.B., B.S., and B. Mus. degrees. Teacher certifica- 

tion, secretarial electives. Write: Admissions Office, 
College, Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 





PRESBYTERIAN - 
ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new three year program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion is followed by one year Internship with 
liberal stipend. For information. write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 












BANGOR 


THECLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Founded in 1814 





Svepares for the Christian ministry mature men and 
omen from other v ional backgrounds. Pre-theological 

Hudies leading to “A: 8. de - College grad- 
enter as 











. s. B.R.E. program for wo- 
iy tow. ied 
nities for student pastorates. 











rite Dean 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, ——. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 125th year of character build- 
ing. Grades o 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsyivania. 





FORK UNION MILITARY &85 22% 
Plan in vege School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 Develops concentration, Accredited. 
ROTC highest rating. Modern bl gyms, 
Separate Jr. School. grades 5-8. 63rd yr. Catalog. 
Or. J. C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork Union, Virginia. 





al 
PEDDIE Where Christian influences 


the development of character is combin 
scholastic attainment. A_college progeratery school 
for boys. grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog write: 

. c. o. x i» Box 4- m, NJ, 


vail and 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





LANKENAU Boarding & Day A | 


Girls. Pre-school thro 
school. Fully accredited. heron preparation for 
college. —— classes. Art, mus ¥ 





22-acre urban estate. Moderate rate. Lutheran 
Established 1890. Write for catalog. Tel. GE 0.6122. 

W. School House . 44, Pa. 
CAMPS k 








ADIRONDACK WOODCRAFT °° 


Fun & Adventure in th Wee Boys 

CAMPS 7-18. Five Separate age Ere ps. 2 fs 
"temo Candin 

ry n a~ 


cit. William M. fe 
ville, New Vork 


vate lakes near Old Forge, 

canoe trips. Riding. Fore 

ture councilors. 3 nurses. 
2386, Fa 








NOTTINGHAM C AMPS AS | 

Siqndehip tor boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps; 

fe acres, All sports: riding. riflery, fishing mee. 
‘ool. Dramatics. Summer school. Betw 


Bhita.. Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay Catalog. 
Norman C. Farnief, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 
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NEWS 


mately fifteen hundred Presbyterian 
women and their visitors will discuss sub- 
jects such as “New Nations of Africa,” 
“Christian Teachers,” “The Church and 
Changing Family Relations,” and 
“Women and the Institutionalized 
Church.” 

The delegation of overseas women 
will also include Miss Rena Mussaad of 
Sudan and Miss Huguette Morize of 
France, who have been studying in the 
United States. 

There follows a list of the UPW guests 
and the areas each will visit: 

Eastern Area: Mrs. Anna _ Jiagge, 
Ghana; Mrs. Mary Kirobi, Kenya; Mrs. 
Ellen Sandimani, Liberia; and Lady 
Francis Ibiam, Nigeria. 

East Central Area: Mrs. Raquel de 
Benavides, Colombia; Miss Zahia Hanna, 
Egypt; Mrs. Elizabeth Karorsa, Ethiopia; 
Mrs. Sarojini Mane, India; Mrs. Junko 
Takamizawa, Japan; and Mrs. Lois Na- 
sir, Pakistan. 

North Central Area: Mrs. Esther de 
Mansilla, Guatemala; Mrs. Alice Wong, 
Hong Kong; Mrs. Hanny de Fretes, Indo- 
nesia; Miss Margaret Reid, New Zealand; 
Miss Rena Mussaad, Sudan; and Miss 
Yupa Oonyawongse, Thailand. 

West Central Area: Mrs. Martha 
Ebutu, Cameroun; Mrs. Esther de Con- 
treras, Chile; Miss Huguette Morize, 
France; Miss Katharina van Drimmelen, 
Holland; and the Reverend Minnie Lee, 
Taiwan. 

Western Area: Dona Nympha de Al- 
meida, Brazil; Mrs. Reed Zakhary, Leb- 
anon; Mrs. Belen Villanueva, the Philip- 
pines; and Mrs. Irene Kovacs, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Church Union: 
Discussion Continues 


American churchmen of various de- 
nominations continued to air their views 
on the church union proposals of United 
Presbyterian Stated Clerk Eugene Car- 
son Blake (P.L., January 1, 1961). 

Southern Presbyterian L. Nelson Bell, 
writing in Christianity Today, saw in 
the Blake proposal the possibility of a 
step toward “the eventual creation of a 
super-Church.” 

“The proposed merger of four large 
denominations will appeal to the unre- 
generate of the world,” Dr. Bell wrote. 
“It will be acclaimed a ‘great forward 
step.’ ” But he feared that “such a merger 
will not increase the power of the Church 
in an unbelieving world, because power 
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belongs to God, not to men, and he re- 
leases his power through the presence 
and work of the Holy Spirit and on con- 
ditions where faith, prayer, and humility 
are dominant. . . . 

“A very real ecumenicity already does 
exist, and it is a spiritual unity of be- 
lievers which transcends denominational, 
racial, and national borders. . .. What is 
needed is not at the organizational level 
at all, but at the spiritual level.” 

Dr. Truman B. Douglass, an execu- 
tive of the Congrégational-Christian 
Board of Home Missions, said it is “ab- 
surd” for Churches to talk of union while 
failing to practice cooperation. He added 
that “the denominations to which this 
union is commended [Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, United Church of Christ, and 
United Presbyterian] are already asso- 
ciated in the National Council of 
Churches, yet they make imperfect use 
of the cooperative opportunity—and in- 
deed often violate the conditions of ef- 
fective cooperation.” 

He then listed three tasks which he 
said could be undertaken cooperatively 
through the National Council: develop- 
ment of “at least one top-quality journal 
representative of cooperative Protestant- 
ism,” an effective scheme for organizing 
and building new churches, and a more 
creative use of radio and television. 

Dr. John Heuss, rector of Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
York, labeled Dr. Blake’s proposal as 
“unrealistic, confusing, and shallow.” As 
far as the Episcopal Church is concerned, 
he noted, being part of the world-wide 
Anglican communion “it cannot morally 
act on any plan of union with non-Epis- 
copal Churches until] such proposals 
have received the approval of the Lam- 
beth Conference, which will not meet 
until 1968.” Held every ten years in Lon- 
don, Lambeth Conferences are attended 
by Bishops of the Anglican communion 
throughout the world. 

In his “commendable desire” for Chris- 
tian unity, Dr. Heuss said, the Presbyte- 
rian Stated Clerk “too easily brushes by 
the formidable problems involved. In 
rushing headlong past these problems,” 
the rector continued, “he makes the 
astounding claim that the ‘point of 
church reunion is not to be found chiefly 
in national or international organization.’ 
He claims ‘it is found most fundamentally 
in local communion and common witness 
in all the places where men live.’ On the 
contrary, our Lord said, ‘I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.’ Dr. Blake, it seems 
to me, assumes that neither the vine nor 


the branches matter greatly, so long as 
the oddly assorted grapes get into the 
wine press together.” 

Dr. Heuss said that Dr. Blake’s idea 
of using a “variety” of liturgies in the 
united church body would lead to “litur- 
gical anarchy.” Also he declared that the 
Presbyterian leader’s observation that the 
apostolic ministry in the proposed 
Church would exist “without adopting 
any particular theory of historic succes- 
sion .. .” is impossible. “There can be no 
reunion of the Episcopal Church,” he 
maintained, “until the question of ‘the 
apostolic succession’ is accepted by those 
who would reunite with us.” 

Dr. Homer L. Trickett, minister of 
First Baptist Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island, declared that his recent church 
unity proposal based on a return to the 
New Testament offers “a more durable 
basis for Christian unity than any thus 
far advanced.” In a recent sermon Dr. 
Trickett called for union of all Baptist 
groups in this country and for a retum 
to the New Testament as “a common be- 
ginning” by all groups “seeking the road 
to unity.” Dr. Trickett told Dr. Blake in 
a letter that while Baptists believe their 
interpretation of Scriptural teachings “is 
the true one,” they are not necessarily en- 
trenched “in an impregnable, immovable 
position.” 

Methodist Bishop W. Angie Smith 
of the Oklahoma-New Mexico Area took 
a strong stand for favoring denomina- 
tionalism instead of merger. “I am radi- 
cally opposed to the false statements 
which are made by some overly enthusi- 
astic people who state that because we 
are divided into denominations it is a 
sin. .. . The fact is I believe that because 
we do have separate denominations, we 
have a stronger Christianity and a 
stronger church life in America than we 
would have if we were all in one in- 
stitution.” Bishop Gerald Kennedy of the 
Methodist Church in the Los Angeles 
Area has echoed Bishop Smith's anti- 
union opinions. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake declared 
recently that the ecumenical movement 
“will go on despite the organizations that 
serve it, that hinder it, or misguide it.” 
Addressing the annual assembly of the 
Rhode Island State Council of Churches, 
Dr. Blake described councils of churches 
as an “organizational expression” of the 
ecumenical movement, and said a move- 
ment “is always more important than its 
organizations.” 

Dr. Blake said he had been surprised 
at the volume of favorable comment 
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upon his union proposal, Some separate 
communions “must be the will of God,” 
he said, “but not the 250 or more listed 
in this country. Free enterprise in reli- 
gion is not God’s pattern.” 

The ecumenical movement would 
be impossible, he continued, without the 
background of change in Biblical theol- 
ogy which occurred late in the nineteenth 
century. He said there are still “grave 
differences” on Biblical interpretation, 
“but they no longer follow denomina- 
tional lines.” 





_ May 1 issue will bring a dis- 
cussion of Dr. Blake’s proposal 
by Dr. Edward W. Stimson, minister 
of Dundee Presbyterian Church, 
Omaha, Nebraska, The same issue 
will include an article by Dr. Robert 
McAfee Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, analyzing Dr. Blake’s sug- 
gested merger of Churches and some 
of the criticisms that have been of- 
fered since the proposal was made. 











WCC Asks End of 
Nuclear Testing 


A statement urging the nuclear powers 
to stop all forms of nuclear weapons test- 
ing which can now be detected and to 
agree to a ban on underground testing of 
smaller nuclear weapons was adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the World 
Council of: Churches at its semiannual 
meeting in Geneva. 

The statement said that such an agree- 
ment is “an important prelude” to dis- 
cussion of the whole range of the disarm- 
ament problem and the development of 
the guarantees required, as well as to the 
reduction of existing stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons. It added that while decisions in 
these areas involve risks, “yet failure to 
act involves even greater risks, for arma- 
ments do not stand still, and their com- 
plexity and range are constantly increas- 
ing. Technical obstacles to effective 
inspection and control grow every day.” 

The statement said that the committee 
welcomed the decision to resume on 
March 21 the Geneva Conference on 
Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing. 
It went on to urge also “peaceful coop- 
eration and agreement” in outer space 
exploration if “the perils and chaos re- 
sulting from man’s invasion of outer 
space are to be avoided.” 
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“Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow” 


At Easter we rejoice and give thanks because Christ has risen and lives 
among us. Our hearts are filled with gratitude for the Saviour’s life and love. 
He has taught us that all our talents, our possessions and our very lives are 


gifts to us from God! 


As Christians we know that true happiness does not depend upon how 
much we have in material resources, but rather upon the use we make of them. 

The Church offers many opportunities to use some of your possessions and 
so minister in His name and yours to save lives and souls at home and abroad. 

As a witness to your faith, you can establish a fund as a living memorial 
in your name, a family name or in honor of loved ones. Such gifts reveal 
your gratitude to God. They extend your Christian influence for succeeding 
generations ... bring great joy ...and spiritual satisfactions. Send conven- 
ient coupon below for further information. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 





Name . 


Please mail to me without obligation your booklet, “Partners 
in Advancing His Cause.” 





Address 
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I am interested in one or more of the following: (Check prefer- 
ence) (1) National Missions; 1] Ecumenical Mission; (1) Christian 


Education; 1) Theological Seminaries; 1) Ministerial Pensions; 


| ©) The Foundation. 
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IF YOU LIKE 


what you see advertised in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


please let us know by jotting your 
comment on the page and mailing it to 


Advertising Dept., Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











World Tours 

Two exciting, economical areund-the-world 
tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY LAND, 
Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, India, 
RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 16-Sept. 1. 
Includes sightseeing. Also lectures, inter- 
views, and conferences. In the past, confer- * 
ences with the following have been in our 
program: Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, Mac- 
Arthur, Prime Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, 
Vice-President Radhadrishnana, U.S. Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker, etc. No other 
tour can offer what we do. Get our folder 
and see for yourself. Write: World Semi- 
nar Tours, 622 Topeka Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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The rich, inspiring voice 
of Schulmerich® Memor- 
ial Bells sounding out in 
memory of a loved one. 
Remembering. Calling all 
to pray. You could not 
ask for a more fitting, 
more beautiful spiritual 
tribute. 

In your own lifetime 
Schulmerich Memorial 
Bells are a most gratify- 
ing gift to your church 
in your name. 

Appropriate plaque if 
you wish. No bell tower 
needed. Write for details. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2841 CARILLON HILL * SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Trademark of Bell Instruments pro- 
duced by Schulmerich Carilions, Inc. 
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NEWS 


Nuclear Arms Seen 
As War Deterrent 


Dr. Arthur Michael Ramsey, the Arch- 
bishop of York, has commented that the 
possession of nuclear weapons by the 
Western nations has probably prevented 
a general war from breaking out during 
the last decade. Dr. Ramsey will succeed 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

“I believe,” he said, “that [nuclear 
arms] have acted as a deterrent, and a 
force for peace.” Asked whether he be- 
lieved that preparations for nuclear war 
were consistent with spreading Christian 
love, he replied: “I think it depends on 
whether the preparation is something 
that leads to nuclear war or is in fact 
something that is likely to stave off nu- 
clear war. However, it is very dangerous 
to go on relying on such a deterrent, and 
the only answer is general disarmament. 

“It must be disarmament not only in 
nuclear weapons but in all kinds of 
weapons because, for the breaking out 
of a general war, conventional weapons 
can be just as dangerous as nuclear 
weapons, and once it has broken out, the 
war might be nuclearized.” 

In answer to another question, Dr. 
Ramsey stated that, while efforts should 
be continued to achieve general disarma- 
ment, any type of partial or unilateral 
disarmament would not assist to that end. 


Cuban General Mission 
Pledge Rises 193 Per Cent 


The Reverend Victor Valdes of the 
Presbytery of Cuba reports that the con- 
gregations in his country have under- 
taken to raise their giving to the General 
Assembly General Mission Program by 
193 per cent over the total for 1960. 

“For some years our giving to the 
General Mission was too little,” Mr. 
Valdes told the recent Moderator’s Meet- 
ing in New York. “Our main emphasis 
has been and still is in our self-support. 
But we are feeling our great responsi- 
bility as a part of the whole United 
Presbyterian Church ...so we decided 
to make a substantial increase in our giv- 
ing. 

“Now our General Mission Program 
has reached a level of about forty-five 
cents for missions for every $1.00 given 
for local expenses.” This proportion in- 
cludes, he pointed out, $25,000 per year 
contributed by Cuban Presbyterians for 





the extension of the Church in Cuba. 


Pennsylvania Presbyterians 
Oppose Housing Bias 


The “fair housing bill” banning racial 
and religious discrimination in sale and 
rental of real estate in Pennsylvania has 
been endorsed by the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia Presbyteries. Passed by the 
state Senate, the bill is awaiting House 
action. 

Some 200 ministers and elders. at- 
tended the Pittsburgh Presbytery session 
at which support of the bill was voted 
after a four-hour debate. The Presbytery 
represents 229 churches in Allegheny 
County. The Philadelphia Presbytery, 
also supporting the measure, reported 
only one dissenting vote among some 
325 members. Its resolution also urged 
local congregations and church members 
to sign “covenants of open occupancy” 
wherever they have the opportunity. 

The Philadelphia covenant plan 
calls for individuals to sign pledges not 
to practice housing discrimination in 
their neighborhoods. At a public meet- 
ing the committee on social education 
and action declared that it was now time 
to “go beyond passing resolutions from 
the safe distance of presbytery into the 
realm of congregational action.” It was 
indicated that social education and ac- 
tion committee members had been in- 
spired by the results produced by the 
“covenant action” taken over the past 
two years by the three United Presby- 
terian churches of Princeton, New Jersey, 
in which other Protestant pastors joined. 
There are now two successful integrated 
developments there in which thirty white 
and ten Negro families reside. It was 
also affirmed that the probable passage 
of the fair housing bill demanded spe- 
cific Presbyterian support in the form 
of congregational action for desegre- 


gated neighborhoods. 


Mexican Presbyterians 
Approach Autonomy 


A plan to place all Presbyterian mis- 
sion work in Mexico under the direction 
of the Mexican Church has been worked 
out by North American and Mexican 
church leaders for consideration by their 
governing bodies. . 

The plan calls for the integration of 
the mission work in Mexico of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (Southern), the Reformed Church 


in America, and the Pioneer Mission 
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Agency, under the authority of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Mexico, 

The plan, already endorsed by the 
Pioneer Mission Agency and the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Mexico. 
is another milestone in the policy of The 
United Presbyterian Church to transfer 
its control of mission work to national 
Churches, and is an example of grow- 
ing cooperation between The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. The 
other three churches will consider the 
plan at their General Assemblies this 
spring. 


Supreme Court OK’s Buses 
For Parochial Students 


The United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the constitutionality of public 
school bus transportation for parochial 
school] students. In a seven to two per 
curiam (by the court) order, the high 
tribunal declined to hear an appeal from 
a group of taxpayers of Newtown, Con- 
necticut. The Court’s brief opinion noted 
that Justices Felix Frankfurter and Wil- 
liam O. Douglas were of the opinion that 
the case should have been heard. 

The Connecticut case arose in 1958 
when voters in the township of Newtown 
voted to provide transportation for 217 
pupils of newly-established St. Rose’s 
parochial school, as well as for 1,481 
students attending public schools. The 
plaintiffs said that the state, by provid- 
ing transportation for pupils attending 
a religious school, was giving direct aid 
to those conducting such religious educa- 
tion. They also charged that it “fosters 
disharmony” to have students ride on a 
public school bus who alight at a sepa- 
rate school because their religious faith 
requires segregation. 

To this the Attorney General of Con- 
necticut, Arthur L. Coles, in his success- 
ful motion for dismissal, replied: 

“Children of various races, colors, and 
creeds board school buses in the morning 
in their own neighborhoods. We can 
assume that they are friendly and are 
well aware that they do not all profess 
the same religion, have the same com- 
plexion, or the same national back- 
ground or customs, A few of the chil- 
dren alight at St. Rose’s school; most go 
to public school. Can the innocent inter- 
mingling of our school children realistic- 
ally be said to ‘promote religious strife’?” 

As to contentions that the public 
school transportation helps the Roman 
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How do you win a smile? Ask 
Russell Morgan, a student at Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Each year, Russell’s student or- 
ganization, CORE (Commission 
on Religious Emphasis), holds a 
carnival on campus for under- 
privileged children. 

Last year, Russell was named 
“Carnival Uncle” to Ginny Wilson, 
a youngster from a nearby orphan- 
age. He greeted Ginny with a red 


balloon, a soft drink and an open, 
enthusiastic heart. He was sure he 
could make her happy. 

But Ginny almost cried! 

When, at last, she smiled and 
reached for his hand, Russell 


had learned plenty about children, 
and perhaps more about himself. 


Macalester is a United Presby- 
terian-related college—one of 45 in 
26 states across the nation. As in 
all these colleges, the faculty at 
Macalester knows that the religious 
belief of a student can be reinforced 
and expanded through practical ex- 
perience. That is why they encourage 
student organizations like CORE. 


Such guidance is worthy of our 
prayers and support. Write today 


for a fact sheet describing the needs, 


goals and prospects of the Presby- 
terian college nearest you. 


The Board of Christian Education 


rl 
~ 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
825 Witherspoon Blidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











LD age won’t worry me! ... 
I invest my money in Pres- 
byterian Annuities. 

“Now I havea GUARANTEED 
INCOME for life. The annuity 
checks come as regular as clock- 
work, and theamount never varies. 
I save on income taxes, too, and 
I'm not bothered with investment 
problems any more. 

“It’s such a satisfaction to know 
that, after I’m gone, the remain- 
der of my annuity principal will 
be used for the work of the Church 
for years to come. 

“With guaranteed financial in- 
dependence, and peace of mind, I 
hope I can live to be 100! 


“Why don’t you find out how the 
Presbyterian Annuities plan can 
benefit you, too.” 





-_— 





ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% de rt 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 

Liberal income tax savings—savings on rahe 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
| post fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


475 Riverside Drive, New York 27 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being — 


wes aoa 
At present | am most interested in 

0) Beard of National Missions 

C) Ecumenical Mission and Relations 

() Beard of Christian Education 

C) United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 











NEWS 


Catholic Church maintain and enforce 
its canon law, Mr. Coles said: “Argu- 
ments based on canon law are beside the 
point. The motives of the parents are 
irrelevant. The legislature is interested 
in getting the children safely and expedi- 
tiously to school so that the state may 
derive the benefit of an educated citi- 
zenry.” Mr. Coles added that to exclude 
parochial school students from riding on 
the public school buses would, in his 
opinion, violate the First Amendment by 
discriminating against them because 
they want to practice their religion. 

Court observers believe that the seven 
to two decision dismissing the Newtown 
case settles the issue and that insofar as 
the Federal Constitution is concerned, 
states may grant school bus transporta- 
tion to pupils attending religious schools. 
They pointed out, however, that the 
ruling will not affect state constitutions 
which, in some areas, have been inter- 
preted to prohibit such transportation or 
other auxiliary benefits to parochial stu- 
dents. And, while holding that it is con- 
stitutional to grant public transportation 
to parochial students, it does not resolve 
the question of whether it may be un- 
constitutional—as Connecticut suggested 
—to deny such transportation. 


U.S.-Dutch Churches 
Exchange Recordings 


An exchange of taped services be- 
tween the new Northminster United 
Presbyterian Church in Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, and the Reformed congregation 
of Amersfoort, Holland, is bringing 
Dutch-language services to Netherlands 
families in California and acquainting 
Hollanders with United States church 
life. 

Eighteen Dutch- and Flemish-speak- 
ing persons in Salinas recently heard the 
first tape—a recording of the Amersfoort 
Christmas service. The tape is now cir- 
culating to churches in San Jose and Los 
Angeles which have families from The 
Netherlands. When the tape is returned 
to Salinas, two English-language services 
will be recorded before it is sent back to 
Holland. 

The tape exchange is the brain child 
of Mrs. H. J. Offereins, who has lived 
in Salinas with her husband and four 
sons for the past fifteen months. The 
Offereins attended the two-and-a-half- 
year-old United Presbyterian church in 
Salinas, but knew that the language bar- 
rier kept some of their countrymen away 


from church, Discussion with the pastor, 
the Reverend Emmett S$. McDonell, led 
Mrs, Offereins to propose the tape ex- 
change to her former pastor in Holland, 
Dr. P. A. Elderenbosch. 

The Dutch royal family was at the 
Amersfoort church when Dr. Elderen- 
bosch taped his Christmas service. The 
family asked to be notified when the first 
U.S. recording—of the Salinas Christmas 
service—arrived. 

With the tape from Holland came 
bulletins in Dutch, hymns included, so 
that the Hollanders in the U.S. could take 
part in as well as listen to the service 
from home. 


Gains in Colombia 


The numbers of Protestants in Colom- 
bia have increased 16 per cent per year 
since 1953, according to a census re- 
cently made by the Evangelical Con- 
federation of Colombia. This census lists 
33,156 baptized Protestants and 3,966 
catechumens. Requirements for mem- 
bership demand a high moral standard 
and a long-term course of instruction. 
The Presbyterian Church of Colombia, 
numbering 1,684, is the fourth largest 
denomination. The largest denominations 
are the Seventh-day Adventists, Colom- 
bia Baptist Convention, and United 
Pentecostal Church. 

The government estimate of the Prot- 
estant community, including church 
school members and “sympathizers,” is 
1.17 per cent of Colombia’s population. 

Protestant churches number 429 
which are organized—with religious serv- 
ices regularly conducted in 1,188 addi- 
tional congregations. Of the 192 or- 
dained ministers, 113 are Colombians. 
There are 211 Protestant day schools, en- 
rolling 11,363 pupils, and staffed by 488 
teachers. The largest of these schools are 
the Presbyterian Colegios Americanos of 
Bogota, Barranquilla, Cali, and Girardot. 
Medical work is carried on in forty-three 
clinics and dispensaries, 


Bishop Reeves 
Resigns African Post 


Anglican Bishop Ambrose Reeves re- 
signed last month from his Johannesburg 
see. An outspoken opponent of apart- 
heid, he was deported by the South Af- 
rican government last September and is 
now living in his native England. 

In commenting on the decision, Arch- 
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SHOP BY MAIL 


More interesting things which leading mail order firms believe have special appeal for our 
readers. You might “try them on for size.” Order what you like direct from the sources given. 


b 


“Everlasting” night light gives soft 
green glow in the dark. Plugs into any 
wall or baseboard AC outlet, uses no 
bulb, never turns on or off. Order Panel- 
escent Nite Lite, $1.19 each, from Wal- 
ter Drake, PL-15, Drake Bldg., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 





Refreshing cold drinks are always on 
tap in the refrigerator with this clear 
polystyrene dispenser for tea, fruit 
juices, or water. Removable lid, easy to 
fill and clean, leakproof spigot. Size 
10”x5”x5”, price $3.18. #4483 from 
Bancroft’s, 2170 Canalport Ave., Dept. 
461, Chicago 8, Ill. 


Keep your feet dry and your shoes 
clean with soft green latex Garden Boots 
for 1001 chores. They'll stretch on or off 
quickly, with or without shoes, and rinse 
clean inside and out. Specify small 
(4-6), medium (6-8), or large (8-10). 
$2.98 per pair, from Spencer Gifts, 41 
Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N.J. 
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Any plant lover would be delighted to 
have this graceful rustproof brass water- 
ing can with long dripless spout as a 
gift or party prize. Plant food solution 
may be mixed and kept in the can for 
ready use. No. 8731, small (% pint), 
$2.95. No. 8732, giant (3 pint), $4.25. 
Miles Kimball, 78 Bond Street, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


Colorado gold discovery describes the 
1%”-long gummed address labels, with 
up to four lines neatly printed in black 
on gold paper. Padded and packed in 
plastic box. 500 for $2 (or 250 with 
large Old English initial on left). Bruce 
Bolind, Boulder 34, Colo. 


Wherever you go the Kent travel iron 
fits neatly into the picture. Size: 6%” 
long, %” high at base. Weight: 1% Ibs. 
AC or DC current. Chrome plated, with 
detachable handle and UL approved 
cord and plug. $3.45, from Equipment 
Supply Co., 
Tex. 


A BRACELET FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 
An excellent gift, a tribute to HER! This bracelet in beau- 
tiful sterling silver, bears proud rec 
silver dise or silhouette, w fh the firs 
and ye ar of birth for each child or gr andet nild. "Deautifulty 

=~ ed. Adda ~ pe or silhouette for eac me new hth 4 
ver 
Each engraved 


BR ACELETS “AND BiSeS AV AvaiiABit iN éoid. 


each i2 ki 3? 
Add 10% jor Fed. Exc. Tox. 4% C 0.D.’ r please 
ED WARD H. ZIFF. IMPORTE 
Box 72 Mer Mart Plaz 
Dept. PL-41, Cnicoge s¢4, a. Write tor free catalog 














Box PL 3091, Dallas 21, 








SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank 
and cesspool clean. Bacterial concen- 
trate breaks up solids and grease— 
prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Reg- 
ular use saves costly pumping or dig- 
ging. Simply mix dry powder in water, 
flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, non- 
caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months supply (23 
ozs.) only $2.95 postpaid. 
NORTHEL DISTRIBUTORS, be at 4 
P. O. Box 1103 
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, FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 

Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 

Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all - new 

FOLD - KING Banquet Tables, with 

exclusive new automatic folding and 

locking, super ay he 4 seating. 
NEW 1961 CATA’ 

Color pictures. nag A line tables, 7 4 table and 
chair trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin 
boards. 53rd vear, WRITE TODAY 
THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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bay ay at the Yokohama School for the Blind, 
the only Christian school for the blind in Japan. 


These little waifs are blind . . . their physi- 
cal world is dark. But your tender loving 
care can make their spiritual world bright 
and make their little faces smile—smile 
with a joy that comes from knowing that 


they are loved and wanted. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who loved 
the children and opened the eyes of the 
blind, the JOHN MILTON SOCIETY is help- 
ing to feed, clothe, educate and care for 
blind children in 33 Christian schools in 
Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. But 
there are hundreds more blind and des- 
titute children who need love and Chris- 
tion care. Your contribution in ANY 
AMOUNT is desperately needed. 


PL-41 
Helen Keller, Honorary President 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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bishop Joost de Blank of Capetown, an- 
other vocal critic of racial separation, 
said that Dr. Reeves had resigned in the 
best interests of the church in his diocese, 
for “a bishop cannot remain absent in- 
definitely from his post.” 

In his vigorously worded statement, 
Dr. de Blank declared that Dr. Reeves’s 
“forcible removal” from the Union of 
South Africa was an “act of religious 
persecution—an act abhorrent to all 
faithful churchmen. . . . Many will see it 
as a victory for the anti-Christian forces 
in this country when a man is outlawed 
for obedience to the Christian gospel as 
he sees it. . . . I pray that Dr. Reeves’s 
gifts will be employed where men with 
more responsive hearts are still prepared 
to listen to the word of God.” 

Bishop Reeves’s recent book, Shoot- 
ing at Sharpeville (reviewed in the 
March 15 issue of this magazine), was 
banned in South Africa shortly before his 
resignation. It is a documented account 
of the 1960 riots in which sixty-seven 
Africans were killed by South African 
police. 


Clothing for Cubans 


Students at Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, Princeton, New Jersey, last month 
staged “Operation—Shirt Off My Back” 
on behalf of the Cuban refugees in 
Miami. In ten days the students collected 
more than 500 pounds of good used gar- 
ments and $150 to be used as supple- 
mentary relief payments by the United 
Presbyterian Center in Miami. 


Missal To Include 
Prayer for Irish Unity 


Future editions of the Roman Cath- 
olic missal for use in Ireland will include 
a specially composed prayer for the Pres- 
ident and government of the Republic 
of Ireland. The prayer has received ec- 
clesiastical approval. 

The prayer appeals to God for “the 
unity of our country restored,” an ap- 





parent reference to the six northern 


| counties comprising North Ireland. Pre- 
| dominantly Protestant Northern Ireland 


n gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose | | (often called Ulster) prizes its inde- 


$_ . to help a blind child. 








pendence of Eire and its membership in 
the United Kingdom. The southern and 
larger part of the island, on the other 
hand, is mainly Roman Catholic, and is 
proud of its hard-won freedom from 





Great Britain. 


Of People and Places 


“NEW EYES FOR THE NEEDY’’— 
HELP WANTED 

Those who can are again being re- 
minded to send discarded eyeglasses, 
including sunglasses, old jewelry of every 
kind, and silver articles to New Eves 
For The Needy, a charitable organiza- 
tion which for almost three decades has 
been processing such items. The metal 
is melted, sold, and the money applied 
toward expenses incurred in the opera- 
tion of the project. Plastic-framed eye- 
glasses are tested, classified, and dis- 
tributed to hospitals, welfare agencies, 
and missions—now on a world-wide 
scale. The providing of new prescrip- 
tion glasses is handled through hospitals 
and welfare agencies, which are given 
funds for this purpose by “New Eyes.” 

Approximately 250,000 people have 
been helped by the organization via 
some two million pairs of glasses re- 
ceived and processed. Sorting, testing, 
packaging, and acknowledging of do- 
nations is accomplished by some 100 
volunteers, plus one part-time paid sec- 
retary, in space provided free of charge 
by Christ Church of Short Hills, New 
Jersey. 

Those who wish to help may send 
their contributions to: New Eyes For 
The Needy, Inc., Short Hills 21, New 
Jersey. 


FORMER SENATOR 
INCREASES ENDOWMENT FUND 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri, recently announced the receipt of 
a gift of $25,000 from former Senator 
George H. Williams of Sarasota, Florida. 
It is to be applied to the Williams En- 
dowment Fund which was established 
in 1960 with a gift of $50,000 from the 
Senator. The income from the fund is 
to be used for financial assistance for 
young men who are students at West- 
minster pursuing a course of study lead- 
img to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
A former U.S, Senator from Missouri, 
Mr. Williams is a native of California, 
Missouri. Prior to his retirement approx- 
imately ten years ago, he had practiced 
law in St. Louis for more than fifty years. 


BROTHERHOOD EFFORTS RECOGNIZED 
United Presbyterians Neal and Fran- 
ces Spahr have received the first two- 
in-one brotherhood award given by the 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Roundtable of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
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Jews. The naming committee for 1961 
said they “just couldn’t separate the two 
when it came time to recognize a ‘Spahr’ 
for what has been more than forty years 
of dedicated service to people of the 
area—and the world.” Before and since 
their marriage nearly forty years ago, 
the Spahrs have collaborated and 
worked as civic and church leaders in 
local, national, and foreign-related agen- 
cies. 

Another unusual Brotherhood Week 
happening was the presentation of a 
complete set of the Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia to the Reverend Hum- 
phrey Walz, senior pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Crown Point, 
Indiana, by representatives of the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism. Inscribed “as 
a small token of the warm appreciation 
and high regard which our Chicago 
Chapter holds for a good friend,” the 
encyclopedia was given in recognition of 
Mr. Walz’s many years of work on behalf 
of the Council’s purpose to emphasize 
Judaism’s place among the universal re- 


ligions. 


THREE ELDERS’ SERVICE 
TOTALS 140 YEARS 


Messrs. G. B. Hoch, Joseph G. 
Saricks, and Charles H. Wolfe, all over 
eighty years of age, have served as eld- 
ers of First Presbyterian Church of Free- 
land, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Ed- 
ward H. Breitbach, pastor), for a 
combined total of 140 years. They are 
now on the one-year retired list, accord- 
ing to the rule of presbytery. Mr. Hoch, 
a retired shipping clerk, served for many 
years also as treasurer of benevolences; 
Mr. Saricks, a retired operator, 
served for twenty years as superintend- 
ent of the church school; and Mr. Wolfe, 
a retired insurance agent, was clerk of 
session for more than twenty-five years. 


coal 


CHURCH HONORS 
LONG-TIME MEMBER 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Sardinia, Ohio (the Reverend Paul M. 
Suzuki, pastor), honored its oldest mem- 
ber, Mrs. Esther J. Bauer, on her recent 
ninety-sixth birthday anniversary. She 
walks to and from church, seldom 
misses, and has been active in all phases 
of church work for over seventy-five 
years. Appropriately, Mr. H. T. Mullen, 
an elder and active church school 
teacher who is past ninety, was one of 
the speakers on the occasion. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
(the Rev. William Calvin Colby, pastor). 
This church was chosen last year by 
New York Community Trust as one of a 
number of historical buildings to be 
marked by an inscribed, identifying 
plaque. 

125th. First, Allegan, Mich. (the Rev. 
Stuart Werner, pastor). 

100th. First, Rochester, Minn. (the 
Rev. Dr. Hugh B. Jones, pastor). 

75th. Mulberry, Kirksville, R.R. 2, 
Mo. (the Rev. George H. Bruner, pas- 
tor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Sherman Oaks, Calif. (the 
Rev. Dr. Douglas D. Tiffany, pastor), 
of a new Christian education building. | 

Great Lakes Family, United Presbyte- 
rian, Great Lakes, Ill. (the Rev. George 
J. Enyedi, pastor), of a new church and 
a Christian education building. 

Marissa, Ill. (the Rev. Wesley P. 
Walters, pastor), of a commodious edu- | 
cation building. 


Eastminster, Indianapolis, Ind. (the | 


Rev. James L. Hogue, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

Point Pleasant, Point Pleasant 
Beach, N.J. (the Rev. Kenneth E. 
Chittick, pastor), of a new Christian 
education building. 

Warminster, Pa. (the Rev. Joseph 
Kuehne, Jr., pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Memorial, Phoenix, Ariz. (the Rev. 
Herbert E. Manning, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary, church school facilities, and 
administrative offices. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Emmanuel, Mesquite, Tex. (the Rev. 
L. T. Knotter, Jr., pastor), with fifty-one 
charter members. 





CREDITS: Cover: courtesy of the 
Detroit Institute of Art; Pp. 8-12: 
Carl G. Karsch; P. 13: Cincinnati 
Art Museum; P. 17: (right) from 
“Passion in Africa” by H. Leuen- 
berger, A. R. Mowbry & Co. Ltd., 
London; P. 18: (upper left) Jeanne 
Carruthers; P. 19: from “Passie Spe- 
len,” Tegelen, The Netherlands; P. 
21: drawing by Robert Finch; Pp. 
24-26: drawings by Peter Petraglia; 
P. 32: Mary Seth; P. 34: RNS; Pp. 
40-41: Friedman-Abeles; P. 43: il- 
lustration by Katherine Fligg. 


A NEW AND HELPFUL BOOK 
FOR ALL WOMEN’S GROUPS 


Twelve new programs based on 
“Serenity of the Soul"’ from the club 
woman's ‘‘Collect."’ Related dramatic 
dialogs, hymns and scriptures included 
for each program. 

128 pages of inspirational material for 
use by all women's clubs, guilds or 
circles. Order #2800 . . . $1.50 each. 


“| At your dealer, or 
s y STANDARD PUBLISHING 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


ies of 
omen's 


Please send co 

“‘Devotions and Dialogs for 

Groups"’ at $1.50 each. 

[ Check here for free details on 

“+ STANDARD books for women's 
groups. 
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now ride 
up and down 
stairs... 


relax in 
a safe 


SHEPARD 
ESCALIFT 


This modern stair-climbing chair takes 
you up and down without effort or 
danger. Riding a wall-hugging steel 
track, it can be designed to cross land- 
ings and round corners. Comfortable 
seat folds out of way when not in use. 
A wonderful convenience for aged and 
handicapped, the EscaLliFT can be 
used also to haul parcels and lu SS 
Priced from about $1200... only $20 

per month on financing plan. 

—-—-—-Mail for FREE Literature-——— 

Dover Corporation 

Electric Elevator Division 

6016 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on: 

0 EscaLiFT (stair-climbing chair) 

0 HomeLiFT (residence elevator) 
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a 
laymen 

Give their 
testimony 


Here, in the annual (May-June) 
Lay Witness Number of The 
Upper Room, men and women 
from the four corners of the earth 
bear witness for their faith. 


Each year, in this one number, 
the preachers and pastors stand 
aside and only laymen speak. The 
meditations they contribute are 
among the most inspiring of all 
the year. 

if your church does not have a standing order 
for The Upper Room, please let us know imme- 
diately how many copies of the May-June issue 
you will need. Ten or more copies to one address, 


7¢ per copy, postpaid. Individual yearly sub- 
scriptions by mail, $1; three years for $2. 


Uso? ROOT 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 





ADVERTISERS 
will be pleased 
to send complete information 
about their products or services. 


YOUR PURCHASES 
count in helping 
the advertiser 
appreciate the value of 
Presbyterian Life. 








10th ANNUAL PRESBYTERIAN 


ALASKA 


CRUISE TOUR 

19 DAYS — DEPART JULY 23, 1961 
INCLUDING BANFF, LAKE LOUISE 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST PLUS ALASKAN CITIES. 

CONDUCTED BY REV. LOUIS J. KOVAR 

FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST — WRITE NOW 

WAYFARER GROUP TRAVEL, INC. 
VICTORY PKWY. & McMILLAN, CINCINNATI (6), OHIO) 
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SEEN AND HEARD Dy John R. Fry 





| epsangewed stage play, The Devil's 
Advocate, tells the story of a Ro- 
man Catholic priest who comes for the 
first time into the burdens and comforts 
of his faith just as he dies. His walk into 
the tangled lives of men resembles the 
walk of a precocious child who for the 
first time really sees what is going on. 
Under the threat of a fatal cancer, he 
spends his last days investigating the 
claimed saintliness of an unusual and 
even strange inhabitant of an Italian vil- 
lage. Called a devil's advocate because 
he is appointed to discredit these claims, 
this monsignor discovers the humanity of 
the witnesses—and his own—dying with 
words on his lips which suggest that he 
had at last come to equate humanity 
with the only sort of saintliness that 
really matters. 

In the course of his investigations he 
runs successively into a bishop who 
treats him as a friend—the monsignor’s 
first experience in friendship; a Jewish 
doctor caring for the villagers with sim- 
ple devotion; a bitterly cold contessa 
whose only life since the death of her 
husband has been seized lecherously 
from others; a homosexual artist whose 
desolation is deeper than the “official” 
position of the Church is prepared to ad- 
mit; a woman who had been the saint- 
apparent’s lover as well as the mother of 
his child; and the local pastor who has 
taken to tippling because of his small 
place in a big world. Change the faces 
and circumstances slightly, and these 
people could represent humanity as it is 
any place: people. They act, react, inter- 
act, and overact constantly. Their lives 
consist of helping and loving each other 
or living off of one another. They laugh, 
love, work, play, and die. The dying 
monsignor had spent his life in the offi- 
cial hallways of the church as, what G. B. 
Shaw calls witheringly, a clergyman. To 
him each witness seems a vision of life 
itself. 

Now, of course, the monsignor enters 
the village pretty much in a parasitic 
role. He takes life from the people, and 
they give it willingly. In the end he gives 
life, too, as he seeks in a last-ditch des- 
peration move to save the painter, but 
he receives far more than he gives. From 
one angle of vision he is the taker, the 
lecher (as truly as the contessa is a 
lecher) par excellence. From another 
angle of vision he is merely a tired old 


The Only Saintliness 


man with no experience in living (he 
says at one place that he has never loved, 
never hated). At any event, he comes 
into the village not only as a highh 
placed ecclesiastical official to whom 
reverence is due, but as an outsider to life 
and consequently a taker of life. 

The technical problem of Giacomo 
Nerone’s sainthood is not solved in the 
play; in fact, the problem is twisted 
about so that a technical answer becomes 
impossible. Technically a saint's life must 
feature certain inherent marks of sanc- 
tity, chief among which are, of course, 
the performance of miracles. But the 
whole technical problem becomes con- 
fused and is finally lost as the interro- 
gator (devil’s advocate) discovers the 
magnificent manliness of the man for 
whom claims to sainthood are being ad- 
vanced. Giacomo Nerone, a wounded 
British soldier, came to the Italian village 
as a deserter during the war. A lost man, 
he found among the villagers a commu- 


Monsignor Meredith (Leo Genn) watches 
moment of tenderness between the saint 
(Edward Mulhare) and Nina Sanduzzi 
(Tresa Hughes) in a scene from the play. 
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that Matters 


Dore 


Schary discusses the creation of “The Devil’s Advocate” with Morris L. 


West, the author of the popular novel from which the playscript was made. 


nity into which he immediately fitted, 
taking his share and giving far more than 
his share. He was a fearfully lovable 
man, the play suggests through flash- 
back scenes, Consequently, he was killed 
by the professional communists whose 
so-called love for the people was only 
professional. Nerone did strange, won- 
derful, and. enigmatic deeds. After his 
death those deeds were remembered and 
community love reasserted, in guilt as 
much as in respect. In life he was a lov- 
able man, and in death he became for 
them a saint. 

If this play has any message, it lies in 
comparing the devil’s advocate with the 
saint. The saint turns out to be the true 
authentic man and the monsignor a man 
only at the end of his life. The true man 
gives his life. The other receives his life 
as a gift from others. Fortunately, the 
message lies in a comparison and is not 
loudly shouted at the audience as though 
it were composed of imbeciles or emo- 
tional cripples. If the audience cannot 
make the comparison, then loud shouting 
will not help. Nothing will. 

Dore Schary produces and directs this 
play from a script that he prepared on 
the basis of a popular novel (in 1959), 
The Devil’s Advocate, by Morris L. 
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West. Mr. Schary, since departing from 
Hollywood, has gone in for big plays that 
attempt significant portrayals of modern 
life. His present offering is the best to 
date because its portrayals are most vivid 
and most susceptible to audience under- 
standing—a backhanded way of saying 
that the audience really can figure out 
what is happening. 

In the acting department, Leo Genn 
does a competent monsignor, Sam Le- 
vene a superb doctor, Edward Mulhare a 
dashing saint. Olive Deering plays the 
worn-out contessa, and Tresa Hughes the 
unblushingly feminine saint’s lover. Mi- 
chael Kane plays the painter and 
Eduardo Ciannelli the friendly bishop. 
Nothing spectacular here, but everyone 
fits in nicely together. 

This vivid play has been criticized for 
being “talky.” There is a great deal of 
talking, admittedly. But the talking that 
the characters do deals with matters that 
count—matters, moreover, that cannot be 
merely acted out. Perhaps there is a les- 
son here for Americans who have so 
largely shut up or who have restricted 
their conversation to gossip, inanity, and 
triviality. The question is not “Does the 
play talk too much?” but “Is anyone 
listening?” 
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This remarkable investment fund 


GUARANTEES 
A TAX-FREE 
LIFE INCOME! 


for yourself and loved one 


Investment advisors who have investi- 
gated this plan have been known to invest 
in it themselves because of its extraordi- 
nary advantages! 


1. A tax-free secure income during your 
life and that of a survivor. 


2. Large income tax deduction. On 
$10,000, as much as $6658 the first year. 


3. Reduction in estate and inheritance 
taxes. 


4. The personal satisfaction of investing 
where your money serves man’s spiritual 
needs. 


Write today for further details. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 124 Years of 1961 


Service to the Church 
and Clergy 
‘@; COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
| 13) Eos eet, New York 10, N.Y 


+ 23rd St 








Pews, Pulpit & Chancel 


FURNITURE 


FOLDING 
FOLDING TABLES 
WRITE FOR REQUIRED | 
FREE CATALOG 
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J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
Seagee of books for Presbyterian readers. 

1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we’ll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey. 





Position available: Motion Picture Sound 
Engineer. Experienced in recording mo- 


. } 
tion picture sound tracks, transferring 


and mixing. Familiar with design and cir- 
cuits of professional equipment. Desire 
to work for religious film unit. 
TRAFCO of the Methodist Church for 
application, c/o Duane Muir, 1525 McGav- 
ock Street, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 








Tour Europe this summer visiting Scot- 
land, England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France. 
July 12 to August 15. First class through- 
out. Rev. James G. Franz, 9 Maumee 
Drive, Adrian, Michigan. 





4 a vacation Could be 
SO WONDERFUL... 
and. SO ECONOMICAL -to0! 


«+. A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


SS NORTH AMERICAN + SS SOUTH AMERICAN 


No wonder passengers repeat their Great Lakes 
Cruise Vacations year after year! Where else 
can you have so much fun, rest and relaxation 
for so little? Where else can you enjoy 7 thrill- 
ing days and 7 glorious nights of gay ship- 
board parties, deck sports, dancing, sun 
bathing, entertainment, new friends, matchless 
food and visits to exciting ports . . . all in one 
package at this low budget price? Think of it 

. over 2200 marvelous miles of cruising over 
the scenic and historic waterways of America’s 
Great Inland Seas. You'll enjoy church services, 
too, in “the little church at sea.” Come along 

. see America’s new Fourth coastline . . . 
and discover this truly thrilling vacation. 


7 DAYS from $174.50 (All-Expense) 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth. 
Rates, plus tax, include transportation, meals, berth 
in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Ath for free descriptive literature about special round- 


one-way Great evSt. Lawrence Seaway 
cruises between Chicago and Montreal. 


Pn ne to: or mall this coupon today. 


trip 
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}one true man, 
| came what the first Adam and all the rest 


DAFFODILS 
OR JESUS CHRIST? 


(Continued from page 20) 


at the daffodil at Easter, we can forget 
Jesus Christ, whose own death might 
remind us that we, too, must really die. 
Instead, we can convince ourselves that 
all is well with us, after all. Of course, 
we do not call this new god which we 
are worshiping “Baal.” But Baal by any 
other name is still Baal. 

In the Second Commandment we are 
forbidden to worship images made in the 


ire | likeness of any creature which God has 
Write | . 


made; for God is not a creature, and 


| when we worship such an image, we 
| are really worshiping ourselves, not God. 


The daffodil is indeed a lovely creature 
of God, but it is idolatry to think that it 
reveals God’s nature to us. Jesus Christ 
is the true image of the Father. In him is 
our one true hope. If we 
from him and hope for the easy resur- 
rection of the daffodil, the resurrection 
without repentance or death of the old 


take our eyes 


}man, then our hope is in vain. 


But suppose that at Easter we do look 
to Jesus Christ rather than to the daffodil 
for our message of hope. What then will 
our hope be? To answer this question 
we need to consider Jesus’ Resurrection 
in the light of his Crucifixion. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is the 
the new Adam, who be- 
of us should have been. In his life he 
demonstrates—reveals—what it means to 
be a child of God, or what it means to be 
in the Kingdom of God. Jesus was 
humble, willing to be a creature, where- 
as Adam and we are not (we want to be 
like gods ourselves). Jesus was willing 
to accept obedience as the role of a 
human being, whereas Adam and we are 
not (we want God to serve our wishes, 
to give us an eternal life which we 
want). Jesus was willing to be the serv- 
ant of all, whereas.Adam and we are not 
(we want to be served by others) , When 
Jesus taught, he said in effect to all who 
heard: “To be in the Kingdom of Heaven 
is to live a life like my life; to have eter- 
nal life is to be conformed to my image.” 
But 
image of Adam, were repulsed by such 
words. If this was the eternal life which 
Jesus had to offer, they wanted no part 
of it. Who wants to be 
obedient servant forever? So they (and 
we) crucified him. And he died. 

According to the Biblical testimony, 
there was nothing “make-believe” about 


men, who are conformed to the 


a creature, an 


the death of Jesus. He died. His Resur. 
rection on the third day was not like a 
daffodil’s coming up in the spring. He 
was dead. God the Creator, who can 
make all things new, raised him. And 
when he was raised, those (and we) 
who crucified him were condemned as 
guilty. When God showed to men the 
risen Christ, he said to them in effect: 
“Jesus Christ is the true image of man, 
and you are not. Therefore, to enter my 
Kingdom, the old Adam which you are 
must be destroyed, so that the authentic, 
new you can become possible. Unless 
you die with Christ, you cannot live with 
him in the Kingdom.” 

Therefore, a hope based upon the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead is precisely the opposite of a hope 
based upon the flowering of a daffodil in 
the spring. Because Jesus really died, 
we must also really die. Our death is of 
ultimate seriousness because it ends the 
life which killed the Son of God. When 
a Christian confesses that Jesus Christ is 
risen from the dead, he is not confessing 
that all is well, after all—that Jesus did 
not really die on the cross, that it was 
all just a bad dream. Indeed not. The 
Christian confesses that all was wrong, 
and that God alone was right. To say 
that Jesus Christ is risen is to say that I, 
who wanted to be like a god myself, that 
I, who wanted to be obeved by God, that 
I, who did not care to be the servant of 
my neighbor—that I must die, that I 
must be crucified with him, that my 
standards must be annihilated, so that 
the old me will not be the new me. When 
a Christian confesses the resurrection, he 
no longer hopes that what will be raised 
is that which will die. Unlike the daffodil 
worshiper, he takes no joy in the thought 
that in the resurrection everything will 
be the same as it was before. If such 
were the case, Jesus would have died 
in vain. Rather, he rejoices in the hope 
that all will not be the same in the resur- 
rection. It is not himself who will be 
vindicated then, but Jesus Christ. We 
shall be raised in his image, and not in 
the image of our old selves. God's King- 
dom, not man’s kingdom, will be estab- 
lished, and we shall be restored to our 
position as servants in it. 

The Easter message of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, then, is not a bitter-sweet story 
of the death and rebirth of a lovely dafto- 
dil, but rather the joyful announcement 
that because the crucified Christ has 
been raised from the dead, we who in re- , 
bellion against God put him to death 
shall also die, that we may be made 
anew in his image in the Kingdom of 
God. 
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GRAND- 
MOTHER 
HOUSE’, 


by Dorothy po 

















no we” Shea of their own. But they 


a } thought the white house on the corner 
looked: exactly like the kind of house 
where a grandma should live. 

It was two stories high, with a wide 
porch, and a tower topped by a steep, 
pointed roof. Maple trees shaded the 
yard. In the back a weeping willow 
leaned comfortably against the old- 
fashioned barn. All around the place ran 
= FF iron fence, turning rustier year by 
a 

Nobody lived in the Grandmother 
House. The big iron gate was kept 
locked. But Clarissa and Derry knew a 
secret way into the yard. Sometimes they 
. would sit on the steps of the shady porch 

. and pretend that a grandmother of their 
own was serving them ice-cold lemonade 
and sugar cookies. 

One summer morning while they were 
sipping their imaginary Jemonade, they 
saw a young woman beckoning to them 
from outside the iron gate. 

“Do you live here?” she asked, as 

j Clarissa and Derry came along the drive- 
way toward her. 

“No,” answered Clarissa. “We live 
across the street. We just come over to 

a play.” 

“Then perhaps you can show me how 

to open this gate.” The young woman 
& jingled the key in her hand. “This will 

open the door of the house, but the real 

estate agent must have forgotten about 

the key for the gate. You see, the W.B.C. 
é has bought this house, and—” 

“What's the W.B.G.?” asked Derry. 

“Women’s Benevolence Group. It’s a 
kind of insurance society. I'm Miss Hol- 
man, the manager. I've come to make 
plans for remodeling the house. It’s going 
to be a home for some of our older mem- 
bers.” 

Clarissa and Derry looked at each 
other in dismay. Their beloved Grand- 
mother House was sold. Never again 
could they sit on the porch and drink 
pretend lemonade and play games with 
their pretend grandmother. 

Miss Holman rattled the gate, “How 

" do I get in?” 

Derry pulled at Clarissa’s sleeve. 
“Don't tell her the secret,” he whispered 

4 fiercely. “If she can’t get in, she can’t 
take our house from us.” 

Clarissa smoothed down the bangs of 


to Miss Holman, “The gate is always 
~ locked.” 
“Oh, dear.” Miss Holman jingled the 
_ small key again. “What shall I do?” 
“You can are: said Derry, who 


| . her flyaway brown hair and said primly 


wns, Ouliier ieca Alesis seed ale * 


times rather rude. ; 

Miss Holman dabbed at her face with 
her handkerchief. She looked hot and 
tired. “I've come a long way on the bus, 
and I simply must check over the house 
before I talk to the contractor this after- 
noon. Is there any other way to get in?” 

Clarissa felt sorry for Miss Holman. 

“If you don't mind crawling, there is 
a way,” she murmured, almost before 
she knew what she was saying. 

The tired look left Miss Holman’s face. 
“I don't mind anything, if only I can get 
to the house.” 

Derry frowned at his sister, but Claris- 
sa didn’t care. She told Miss Holman to 
go around the corner and along the side 
to a place where some currant bushes 
grew against the fence. Clarissa and 
Derry met her there. Hidden by the 
bushes was a fence paling that had 
rusted loose. The children showed Miss 
Holman how to push it aside anr 
squeeze through the opening. 

Derry forgot to be cross when he saw 
this tall grown-up person crawling 
through the fence and out of the currant- 
bush tunnel. “You look funny coming 
by our secret way!” he laughed, 

“No funnier than I'll look going out.” 
Miss Holman stood up and brushed off 
her skirt briskly. “Meanwhile, would you - 
like to go inside the house with me?” 

Clarissa and Derry had often peeked 
in the windows, but never before had 
they walked through the handsome, 
high-ceilinged rooms and up the wind- 
ing staircase. Clarissa found herself 
telling Miss Holman all about the pre- 
tend grandmother and the lemonade. 
“But now we can’t come here any more, 
I guess,” Clarissa finished sadly. 

Miss: Holman lifted her eyes from her 
notes about partitions and extra baths. 
“Why not?” she asked gaily. “Elderly 
ladies need grandchildren just as much 
as boys and girls need grandmothers. 
We'll be glad to have you visit us often— 
and bring your friends.” 

Clarissa’s eyes sparkled. She certainly 
was glad that she had showed Miss Hol- ° 
man the secret way, 


The: gates of the Grandmother House _ 
always stand open now. On warm after- 
noons the ladies, some with white hair 
msandaped tec Re pe 
They serve real lemonade and 
Clarissa and Derry and all the « 
children in the neighborhood. haan. . 
strangers in town ask what the letters 
“W.B.G.” stand for on the sign at the: 
gate, the children answer, “World’s Best 
gree gy an : 
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~ The new ones for ’61 from 


Chrysler Corporation 


Serving America’s new quest for quality 
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e PLYMOUTH VALIANT - 
¢ DODGE DART LANCER - 
e CHRYSLER IMPERIAL - 








